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THE SELECTION OF BASAL TEXTS 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Four basal series to remember 


McMURRY-PARKINS GEOGRAPHIES 


Elementary Geography Advanced Geography 


Thralls’ Geography of Pennsylvania 
(State Supplement) 


(Bound separately or with the Advanced Geography) 


BAKER and THORNDIKE EVERYDAY 
CLASSICS SERIES 


The most attractive and teachable series of readers 
now published 
Primer Fourth Reader 
First Reader Fifth Reader 


Second Reader Sixth Reader 
Third Reader Seventh Reader 


Eighth Reader 


O’SHEA-KELLOGG EVERYDAY HEALTH SERIES 


Book I Book II 
Building Health Habits (4-6) Keeping the Body in Health (6-8) 


BEARD and BAGLEY HISTORY SERIES 
First Book in American History (5-6) 
Our Old World Background (6-7) 
The History of the American People (revised) (7-8) 








‘THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue - New York City 


1g to advertisers It will be appreciated. 
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Temple University 


Broad and Montgomery Avenue 





Phone, Columbia 7600 Philadelphia, Pa. 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teachers College, School of Commerce 


Professional Schools—Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Pharmacy, aii 
Chiropody 


School of Music, University High 
School 


Training School for Nurses 


Summer ‘Session July 7—Aug. 15 


Send for Bulletin 








After the N. E. A. 


why not attend the 


PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


in the beautiful mountains of Pennsylvania? 
Scenery and Climate Unsurpassed. Under- 
graduate Courses in 30 departments. 


The Question The Answer 


French? Institute of French Education 
Spanish? The Spanish House 

Athletics and Physical 

Education? Hugo Bezdek and Ten Specialists 


Vocational Education? Forty Courses in Agriculture, In- 
dustry, and Home Economics 


Recreation? Mountain Excursions, Hikes, 
Golf, Tennis and Everything 


Illustrated catalog tells it all. Apply to 


WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, DEAN 
State College, Pa. 

















VACATION STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 


University of Pittsburgh 


1924-----SIX WEEKS SUMMER SESSION-----1924 


The University of Pittsburgh emphasizes a teacher training program as 
part of its regular work. In the Summer Session this teacher training program 
is enlarged to meet the needs of the many groups in the teaching profession 
who wish to use a part of their vacation for further study. 

Professing the unusual advantage of location in Pittsburgh’s Schenley 
civic center, the Summer Session of the University offers every opportunity 


for well balanced professional growth. 


Catalog now available. 


EIGHT WEEKS courses in science for those who wish to complete 
a year’s work in any one of the laboratory sciences 


For Information Address 


DEAN G. H. REAVIS, Director of the Summer Session, ee of Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. HK will be appreciated. 
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Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


SUMMER SESSION 1924 


Six Weeks’ Courses, June 30 to Aug. 8 
For Teachers and Supervisors of 


i, jes a Home Economics 
pi : ee Public School Music 
f rep Fine and Applied Arts 
P| Ct aS Manual and Industrial Arts 


EXCEPTIONAL LABORATORY, STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 











The Tower 


For catalog address 





Courses beginning June 16 in Architecture, Chem- 
istry, Physics, Mathematics, Mechanics, Eng- 
lish, Economics, Drafting, and Coal Mining 


Short Course in Surveying (Field Work) 


The Director of Summer Session 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Penna. 








ELIZABETHTOWN 
COLLEGE 


OFFERS 


Special advantages for Teachers in service 
as well as for prospective teachers. 


Educational Methods a specialty 
Strong Faculty 


Spring Normal, May 5-June 14, 1924 


Summer Session, June 16-August 16, 1924 


During the Summer Session complete 
courses for Commercial teachers now in 
service will also be offered with special 
emphasis on Theory and Methods of Com- 
mercial subjects. Address: 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


Elizabethtown, Pa. 











JUNIATA 
COLLEGE 


Summer Session 1924 
June 16 to August 15 


Courses in Education and other subjects giving 


Credit for elementary certificates (Partial and 
Standard) 

Credit toward College Degrees in various fields 

(A.B., B.S., B.S. in Commerce; B.S. in Edu- 

cation; B.S. in Music.) 


The new 
CURRICULUM IN EDUCATION (four years) ° 
leading to the degree 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
is intended for High School graduates and 
teachers in service eligible for College admission 
who wish to prepare for elementary or high 
school teaching, or for administrative positions 
in the public schools; 
is intended for Normal School graduates and 
holders of standard certificates who wish to 
complete a college curriculum, Advanced credit 
for post high school work taken in Normal 
Schools and accredited colleges. 


For information address 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa, 
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THE 
GROVE CITY 
COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
1924 


The nine weeks summer term opens Tues- 
day, June 17th. 

Teachers, prospective teachers and those 
interested in any type of college or profes- 
sional work will find unusual advantages at 
Grove City College. 

Emphasis will be placed on courses speci- 
fically preparing for the Junior or Senior 
High School. There will be professional 
and content courses covering every field 

The dormitory accommodations are most 
attractive; the vacation advantages many 
and alluring. 


For information write 


PRESIDENT WEIR C. KETLER 


Grove City, Penna. 


Lehigh 
University 


Summer Session 


Long Course, June 11 to Aug. 6 
Short Course, July 7 to Aug. 13 


FOR TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY ) SUBJECT 
FOR TEACHERS OF CHEMISTRY > MATIER 
FOR TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS) metHop 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: STUDIES OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


COURSES IN 
ACCOUNTING ENGLISH MATHEMATICS 
ASSAYING FRENCH PHYSICS 
BIOLOGY GEOLOGY PSYCHOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY GERMAN SPANISH 
ECONOMICS HISTORY SURVEYING 
EDUCATION LATIN ELECTRICAL ENG. 


GYMNASIUM, SWIMMING, TENNIS, ETC. 
Rooms on the Campus famous for its beauty 


For Circular Address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 














Special Summer Course 
FOR TRAINING OF 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


June 26 to August 6 





Albert Edmund Brown, Dean 
First President of Eastern Music Supervisors’ 
Conference 


Assisted by fifteen prominent teachers of wide 
reputation and experience 


Courses in Methods, Sight Singing, Harmony, Ear 
Training, Conducting, etc., and all standard 
methods of instruction used in the teaching of 
Public School Music 


School Certificate at conclusion of 
Summer School Course 


Opportunity for Private Instruction in any branch of 
Music with Famous Ithaca Conservatory Teachers 


Large Summer School Chorus and Orchestra 
Residence Halls Gymnasium Auditorium 
Student and Faculty Concerts each week 


Ithaca is located in the heart of the beautiful Finger 
Lakes Region 
An Ideal Location for Summer School Work 
Friday Evening Social Gatherings and Week-End 
Excursions to nearby Picturesque Localities 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
329 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 














Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES in Chemical, 
Civil, Electrical, Electrochemical, Me- 
chanical, Sanitary, and General Engi- 
neering; in Architecture and Architec- 
tural Engineering, Mining Engineering 
and Metallurgy, Naval Architecture and 
Marine Engineering; in Biology and 
Public Health, Chemistry, Geology, 
Mathematics, Physics, and General Sci- 
ence; and in Engineering Administration. 

GRADUATE COURSES leading to Master’s 
and Doctor’s degrees are offered in the 
above fields of Engineering, Science, and 
Industrial Research. 

SUMMER SESSION includes large propor-. 
tion of regular subjects, courses in En- 
trance subjects, and Special Courses for 
Secondary School Teachers of Chemistry, 
Mathematics, Mechanic Arts, Physics 
and Public Health. 

For Bulletin and Information Address 


Registrar 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Normal 


Professional Courses for the preparation of teaching are offered 


leading to 


1. Normal School Certificate 


2. Standard Certificate 


3. Increased scope of present certificates 
4. Issue and renewal of Partial Certificate 


Two Year Courses for teaching in elementary schools. 


Three Year Courses for teaching in junior high schools and for 
teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econom- 


ics, Health and Music. 


EXTENSION COURSES OFFERED BY EACH SCHOOL 


Under Special Arrangement 


SUMMER COURSES 


Summer sessions begin June 16 or June 23, depending upon the school 


Bloomsburg 

G. C. L. Riemer, Principal. 
California 

John A. Entz, Principal. 
Cheyney 


Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal. 
Clarion 
Clyde C. Green, Principal. 

East Stroudsburg (special courses in Health 
Education and courses by corres- 
pondence). 

T. T. Allen, Principal. 

Edinboro (special courses in Art Educa- 
tion). 

C. C. Crawford, Principal. 

Indiana (special courses in Commerce, 
Home Economics, Music and 
courses by correspondence). 

John A. H. Keith, Principal. 


The Pennsylvania State 








Schools 












Kutztown (special courses in Library). 
A. C. Rothermel, Principal. 


Lock Haven 
Warren Nevin Drum, Principal. 


Mansfield (special courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Music). 
William R. Straughn, Principal. 


Millersville (special courses in Library). 
C. H. Gordinier, Principal. 
Shippensburg 
Ezra Lehman, Principal. 


Slippery Rock (special courses in Health 
Education). 
J. Linwood Eisenberg, Principal. 


West Chester (special courses in Health 
Education and Music). 
Andrew Thomas Smith, Principal. 





summer and extension courses. 





The best professional opinion of the country and the law of the Common- 
wealth agree upon a two year normal school training or its equivalent as the mini- 
mum standard for the teaching profession. 
teachers shall have reached this standard. 

High school graduates planning to teach should arrange to take the full pro- 
fessional course beginning in September. 
granted on the completion of eight semester hours of professional work, additional 
to High School Graduation. Teachers in service should avail themselves of the 


By September, 1927, all Pennsylvania 


Partial certificates, however, will be 








Competent faculties. Comfortable living conditions. Delightful locations. Opportunities for rec- 
reation. Free tuition. Reasonable rates for board and lodging. Registration fee ten dollars. Catalogs 


on request. Address the principal. 


RESERVATIONS SHOULD BE MADE AT ONCE AS ENROLLMENTS ARE HEAVY 

















PunnsYLvAnta ScHoot Journat. Published monthly, except July and August. Entered as second-class matter September 1, 1921, at the post 
office at Lebanon, Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in 
Section 1103 .Act of Oct. 3 .1917 .authorized Sept. 1 .1921 
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PROVIDES: 


Commerce.and Fine Arts. 


The University of Pennsylvania 
wits SUMMER SESSION, 20% 7-umst 1 


1. Two hundred and forty-two courses leading to baccalaureate degrees in 
Architecture, Arts and Science, Education, Engineering, Finance and 


2. Seventy-nine courses leading to the degree of Master of Arts. 


3. Instruction for Commercial Teachers in Accounting, Advertising, Bank- 
ing, Business Law, Commerce and Transportation, Economics, Finance, 
Geography and Industry, Government and Insurance. 

4. A two-year program in Physical Education leading to a special certificate. 

5. A most extensive program in Psychology, embracing diagnostic treatment 
of defectives and a speech clinic. 


ALL INSTRUCTION IS OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 


Write for catalogue to 


H. LAMAR CROSBY, Director of the Summer School 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 























URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEO. L. OMWAKE, LL.D. 
President 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 23-August 1 


Thirty-first Year 
Thoroughly Standardized 


Credit Accepted Everywhere 
The place for YOU 


For fuller particulars see April number of 
the SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Catalogue of the College and Bulletin of the 
Summer Session on request 


WHORTEN ALBERT KLINE, Dean 


Collegeville, Pennsylvania 




















BUCKNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


1924 SUMMER SESSION 
July 7 to August 15 


Professional Courses for Teachers 


Credited toward Certificate 
and Degree 


Beautiful wooded campus over- 
looking the Susquehanna 


GEORGE B. LAWSON, Director 
LEWISBURG, PA. 
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-SETON HILL COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 28th to August 8th 
COURSES OFFERED INCLUDE WORK OF: 


1. Normal grade, for teachers who de- 
sire standard certification. 

2. College grade, for those who are 
working toward the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 


SETON HILL’S ADVANTAGES: 


A uniformly excellent teaching staff 

Unexcelled laboratory and library 
facilities 

Modern private rooms affording a 
maximum of physical comfort. 

Every accessibility to Pittsburgh, to 
and from which are 60 trains daily 

A campus of 192 acres, situated 1200 
feet above sea level. 


Full particulars upon application to 


M. J. RELIHAN, Director Summer Session 


SETON HILL COLLEGE - GREENSBURG, PA. 





<> 
IPE iarsuneanens 
Lee 
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Lebanon Walley 
College 


Summer Session 
Julp 7 to August 15 


Courses for teachers aiming to meet cer- 
tification requirements. 

Courses leading to Baccalaureate degrees. 
Beautiful buildings and campus. Fine 
dormitories for men and women. Expert 
chef and excellent table. 

Able faculty. Certificates accepted by 
state departments and all colleges and 
universities accepting summer work. Ex- 
penses moderate. 


Write for bulletin 


Secretary of Summer Session 


LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE 
ANNVILLE, PA. 


























SUSQUEHANNA 
UNIVERSITY 


Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 
Rev. Charles T. Aikens, D.D., President 


Summer School, twenty-second session, 
begins Monday, June 23, and closes Satur- 
day, August 16. 

Summer School program designed to 
meet the needs of teachers whether pre- 
paring for standard certification or desir- 
ing to increase the scope of their certificate 
and ultimately obtain a baccalaureate degree 
or aiming to qualify for a permanent col- 
lege certificate. 

Special courses in Music and Business. 

Experienced faculty. Fine dormitory 
accommodations amidst delightful surround- 
ings. Easily accessible from all points by 
train and trolley. 

For Summer School bulletin and informa- 
tion address Dr. Herbert A. Allison, Director 
of the Summer School. 

For regular College Catalogue address 
William T. Horton, Registrar. 

Fall Semester begins September 17. 








1924 SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN EUROPE 


Travel and study in England, 
France, Italy, Greece, and 
Egypt. 

Joint travel and resident study 
programs with American Acad- 
emy and Royal University at 
Rome. 

University instructors conduct 
each party. 

Inexpensive tours that offer 
the best of educational advan- 
tages. 


Write for Information 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
27 Boyd St., NEWTON, MASS. 
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VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 


SUMMER SESSION 


The summer session of Valparaiso University will open June 16, 1924, and continue ten weeks, six days 
per week. (Full quarter credit.) An excellent opportunity is offered to combine the summer vacation 
with study at a most reasonable expense. During the summer session there will be beginning, inter- 
mediate and advanced courses offered in the following departments: 

Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, Music, Fine Art, Public Speaking, Commerce, 
Engineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Physical Education, Commissioned High School and Ele- 
mentary subjects. 

Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, principals and supervisors. Accredited 
as a standard Normal School by the State of Indiana. 

Expenses Are the Lowest. Matriculation fee (paid but once) $5.00. Tuition, $42.00; Board, $35.00; 
Room rent, $15 to $25 per term of ten weeks. Board, room and tuition. for ten weeks need not exceed 
$92.00. 

Bulletin giving full information concerning courses, ete., will be mailed free. Address Dept. A-3. 

RACE M. EVANS, M.D., President, VALPARAISO, INDIANA 




















THROUGH THE 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Supervisors of Penmanship can greatly increase their EFFICIENCY and frequently their SALA RIES. 

THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS were trained in these schools. 

IN FIVE WEEKS FASCINATING STUDY AND PRACTICE of the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Handwriting in the PAL- 

MER METHOD SUMMER SCHOOLS grade teachers can learn how to transform the too often dreary writing lesson into the most joyful 
period of the day, and make handwriting a vitalizing educational power in correlation with all other school subjects. 

SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS attend these schools and the ENROLMENT IS NATIONAL. 


For catalogs of the THREE PALMER PENMANSHIP SUMMER SCHOOLS write 


New York City School—The A. N. PALMER plone tye 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Boulder, Colorado School—The A. N. PALMER COMP. NY, 2 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa School CEDAR RAPIDS BUSINESS COLLEGE, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 




















WINSTON 











Do you know about 
the ‘‘spelling pocket’’ ® 


This is just one of the 
twelve unique features of 


THE SPELL-TO-WRITE 
SPELLING BOOKS 


By A. L. Suhrie, Ph.D. and R. P. Koehler, A.B. 


This series for grades two to eight in- 
clusive is published in both a flour-book and 
a two-book edition. 


A TEACHER’S MANUAL FOR EIGHT GRADES 
The Spell-to-Write Series is the first series of books 
to give pupils a simple but definite and effective meth- 
od for studying spelling. The method has been tried 
out in hundreds of class-rooms over a period of more 
than ten years before being offered for publication. 
Information about the Spelling Pocket 
and a detailed description of the books 
will be sent immediately upon request. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
1006-16 Arch Street Philadelphia 


oe FOR TEXTBOOKS 




















Summer Normal Course 


Elementary and Advanced Course with Practical 
Clinical Experience in 


THE CORRECTION 
OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


(Also the Psychology and Physiology of Speech Development) 


Five Weeks Summer Session, 1924 


Commencing June 29th 








By DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 


Lecturer at the nage Medical College, New York 
Ci Formerly Director of Speech Improvement, Board 
of Education, New York City; Director of the Clinic for 
Speech Defects at the College of the City of New York; 
President of the National Round Table for Speech Im- 
provement. 

This unique practical course Is offered to meet the 
present nation wide demand for teachers of speech ‘im- 
pr it and to correct speech defects. It 
will prove of inestimable value to chers of English, 
Dramatics, or Singing, Superintendents, Physicians, 
Kindergartners and those in charge of mentally retarded 
children or the deaf. 

The demand for those holding Dr. Martin’s certificate 
Is greater than the supply. 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


Martin Institute for Speech Defects 
429 DE WITT PARK, ITHACA, N. Y. 


Residential Institute for the correction of Stam- 
mering, Loss of Voice, Monotonous Pitch, Atten- 
tion, Deafness and those retarded because of 
cognate defects. 
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"TEACHERS. STUDENTS 
-and KINDRED SPIRITS! 


Get a congenial bunch together — take advantage of the low 
Third Cabin rates on one of the Cunard “College Specials” and 


Round Trip Transadiantic Fate 
$170 


A splendid opportunity for college men, teachers, professional 
men and women and other kindred spirits to get together, see 
the British Empire Exhibition and the Olympic Games — the 
big Special attractions in Europe this year. 


The whole Third Cabin on these special ships is reserved for 
such parties or individuals. Even if you book passage alone 
you are sure to travel in congenial company. 
Staterooms for 2, 3 and 4 passengers. 
Sailing dates of the 


CUNARD"COLLEGE SPECIALS” 
June 21 - SAXONIA 
July 2 - - MAURETANIA 
July 3 - - LANCASTRIA 


and later ships. Arrangements will be made for similar 
return accommodations covering several dates of sailings. 


iil a kaa PUTER RULELERC LCC LCL | 
















Cunard Third Cabin accommodations are comfortable, 
well-ventilated, private staterooms; large dining halls, 
lounges and libraries; many bathrooms; plenty of deck space 
for walking and games—and excellent abundant menus. 


“It’s always fair weather 
When good fellows get together’’ 


Start Today, get a party together, and write for full 


information. CUNARD 


STEAM SHIP LINES 
NEW YORK or Branches and Agencies. 
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_ Spend Your Vacation i in EUROPE 
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New York 


University 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 7- August 15, 1924 


The Summer School offers persons in the service 
of education throughout the country,—teachers, 


principals, supervisors, and administrators,—an 
opportun = oe in the significant for- 
ward ak School of 


being taken L the 
Education f ‘New York University. 
The degrees of the School of eee. wo 
ccalaureate and graduate, may he e in 
+ ge School. Many members of the _ 7B 
of Education are found on the 
teaching staff of the Summer School. 
In effect, the Department of Education of the 
Summer School constitutes a special term of the 
School of Education. 


For complete information, write for the bulletin. 
Address 


DR. JOHN W. WITHERS 
Director of the Summer School and 
Dean of the School of Education 

New York University 


32 Waverly Place, New York City 
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Round Trip Rates 


in connection with 1924 Summer Session 
of the 


UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 


Special Sailing June 28th 


S. S. Monterey leaves New York June 28th arriving Vera Crus 
July 5th. Direct connections for Mexico City over beautiful 
mountain route arriving at Mexico City July 7th ee 
for this special sailing should be e well in advan 

Regular Summer Vacation tours to MEXICO $185 and up, 
round trip. Opportunity for stop-over at Mexico City. 


Towe to HAVANA tee 


For information regarding sailings and University af Mexico 
Summer Session, address 
N. Y. & CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. Ft. of Wall St., N. ¥. C. 


WARD LINE 














Courses in: 


~ COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


Will find unusual opportunities in the 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 


tics, Secretarial Subjects, etc. 


Registrar: 


HAROLD O. WHITE 


Commercial Education, Accounting, Advertising and Selling, Economics, Business Administration, Statis- 


or information write 


GROVE CITY, PENNA. 














piu! 
a a aa? 


Complete Series of Spring 3 Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 

Popular Tours Series—Fares ranging 
from $395 up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by splendid new Cunard- Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA— July 3 to September 2. 
Superb Itinerary—Moderate Fares. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245 Broadway 


YOU WILL BE COOL IN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


if you attend Colorado State Teachers College; 
located close to the Mountains—only a short auto ride 
to Estes (National) Park. Students in large numbers 
spend the week-ends there. 

The cool nights and clear atmosphere and climate make 
Greeley an ideal place for Summer study. 

Nearly 300 courses. The Professional School for 
Professional People. Special faculty of 40 eminent 
educators in addition to the regular faculty. 


SUMMER QUARTER BEGINS JUNE 10 
YOU CAN REGISTER BY MAIL 
Send now for information to 
George Willard Frasier, Vice-Pres. 
GREELEY, COLORADO 











Re! 





Ne. 
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SCHOOL OF NURSING 


3 year course. be gare am yw, the —_ — we Theoreti- 
coal and jeal classwork thro departments. 
High “sehee diploma or Its equivalent’ 7 ter ae 
modern ‘co month nurses’ home. Ay ance pre- 

well as monthly Write for free Book 
Superintendent, School of Nursing, WASHINGTON 
BOULEVARD HOSPITAL, Dept. P.T., 2449 Washingtes 
Bivd., Chieago, Ill. 








It will be appreciated. 
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The Lewis 
Common-Word Spellers 


BOOK ONE, I-IV BOOK TWO, V-VIII 


acter seperate 


UILD up habits that prevent un- 
necessary, humiliating mistakes 

like these. The word-classification, 
varied drills and exercises of the 
Lewis Spellers necessarily develop 

The right spelling habit 

The correct pronunciation habit 

The dictionary habit 

The correct use-of-words habit 


Ginn and Company 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 




















VEG 


YOUR CHILDREN DESERVE GOOD ART 





Our Picture Studies, chosen 
from the best of the world’s art 
by one of the most successful 
supervisors in the country, pro- 
vide illustrative material and 
teachers’ leaflets for all the 
grades. 


Send fifteen cents for a sample set of the grade 
in which you are interested 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
4 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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INTRODUCING 


THE PILOT 
ARITHMETICS 


STEVENS 
MARSH 
VAN SICKLE 








NEWSON © COMPANY 











This attractive, up-to-date and 
teachable series of Arithmetics has 
immediately established itself in the 
front rank of successful texts. 


Copyrighted 1923 


BOOK ONE 
For Grades Three and Four 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 


BOOK TWO 
For Grades Five and Six 





In Preparation 


BOOK THREE 
For Grades Seven and Eight 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


Publishers of 
The Aldine Group of Textbooks 
on Reading, Spelling, and Language 


73 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
623 S. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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For Handwriting 


in School 


Indecision vanish- 


es once you touch” 


its lead to paper. 


No room for 
doubt after you 
have tried a 


_ DIXON 
TI-CON-DER- OGA 


Hence, our con- 
fidence in offering 








When classes 


1 ae 


to send you a a? 
sample. 


-JOSEPH DIXON 


CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
U.S. A. 










are over 


—see Europe! 


See the British Empire Exhibition—the 
foremost event of its kind ever held in 
England. See Europe’s marvelous art 
treasures, her gay, fascinating cities, her 
wealth of historic associations. Gain the 
breadth of vision that only travel gives. 
The champions of the British turf will 
race at Epsom and Ascot. Deauville will 
set new fashions. Paris will entertain you 
with sparkling gayeties. The joy of travel 
—days and nights on the broad Atlantic. 


Cross for $125 


Now is your chance—for exchange rates 
are favorable—living expenses abroad are 
low. Second cabin accommodations on 
our great ships start at $125—spacious 
decks — attractive public rooms — fine 
food and splendid service. Interesting, 
cultured companions. The cabin ships, 
also, — jolly and reasonable to sail on. 


Our service is complete in sailing-dates, 
types of accommodations, and adapt- 
ability to your vacation budget. Sailings 
to five European countries. 


Ask for acopy of ‘When 


and where the interest- 
ing events of the Euro- 
pean season take place. 
Also “Your Trip to 
Europe” and “Comfort 
in Second Class”. 


MAJESTIC A 
i ,. It Happens in Europe”’, 
| - . 's LargestShip which tells just when 





RWHITE STAR LINES] 
a 


1319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Arcade 

196 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, 

the company’s offices elsewhere, or 
any authorized steamship agent. 
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Value of the Pennsylvania School Journal in 
Preventing and Curing Pedagogical 
Dry Rot 


EZRA LEHMAN 
Principal Cumberland Valley State Normal School, Shippensburg, Pa., and President Pennsylvania State Education Association 


HE late Dr. Van Lennep in the course 
of an address delivered before the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs said: “The 
medical profession has done well in raising 
the requirements for admission to our schools 
of medicine, in lengthening the course of study 
and in requiring practical hospital experience 
of the student before he is permitted to prac- 
tice his profession; but our biggest problem is 
to keep the practicing physician from growing 
stale,—to keep him in touch with the marvel- 
ous advancement that is being made in medical 
theory and practice.” 

If the distinguished surgeon and physician 
had been discussing the qualifications of teach- 
ers he would not have found it necessary to 
make any material change in his words. He 
would have discovered that in education as in 
medicine the ever-present problem is to keep 
the certificated practitioner alive and in touch 
with all that is being done to advance the pro- 
fession. 

Probably the disease that is most fatal to 
teachers is “professional dry rot,”—a malady 
that may affect the youngest as well as the 
oldest teacher in service. Unfortunately, too, 
unless it is taken in hand as soon as the first 
symptoms manifest themselves it is hard to 
cure and the stricken teacher will continue to 
live on physically and inflict his blighting pres- 
ence on the children of the community; for the 
law permits this unburied dead teacher to se- 
cure a position in the schools if he has influ- 
ence enough with a board of directors. 

Though the disease is an insidious one there 
are certain clearly defined symptoms that can 
easily be recognized at the outset. Among 
these are: lack of interest in what others are 
doing in their schools, in educational literature 
and in the course of study. The presence of a 
tired feeling when school matters are mention- 


ed is strikingly characteristic of the early 
stages of this disease. On the other hand, 
there is often an abnormal interest in securing 
an increase in salary, in getting scholastic 
credit with the least possible effort and in the 
shortest possible time. 

The heads of our educational clinics tell us 
that the first thing necessary in treating this 
ailment is to give the patient a good dose of 
information as to what is going on in the edu- 
cational world. This should be prepared in an 
appetizing fashion and administered frequent- 
ly and at regular intervals. The results even 
in the case of those whose condition seems to 
be worst have been most gratifying; for when 
facts dealing with educational situations in 
their own or adjacent communities were pre- 
sented, interest has been aroused and profes- 
sional activity stimulated. 

As I looked through a half dozen numbers of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL it occur- 
red to me that here was the material needed 
to rejuvenate the declining teachers and keep 
all teachers up to top-notch efficiency. 

Let us glance hastily at the character of the 
material. The problem of taxation is one in 
which every teacher is interested, since means 
of increased revenue must be found by the 
State if our educational system is to continue 
to advance. If it is true that our system of 
taxation is antiquated and inadequate every 
teacher should be ready to discuss the ques- 
tion intelligently before the public. All the data 
needed will be found in the addresses of Sena- 
tor Davenport and Professor Seligman which 
appeared in recent issues of the JOURNAL, Many 
taxpayers were quick to applaud the report by 
President Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation 
entitled “The Rising Cost of Education,” which 
was given wide publicity by the press. The 
majority of teachers did not have the data at 
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hand with which to combat this misleading 
publication, but the article by Professor Ryan 
in the JOURNAL answers the attack of Presi- 
dent Pritchett on our public school system con- 
clusively and shows the weakness of his posi- 
tion. 


The JOURNAL keeps the teacher informed as 
to the position of those in authority on educa- 
tional matters, the plans of the Department 
of Public Instruction, the regulations governing 
teacher certification and educational measures 
presented to the legislature. It publishes ar- 
ticles from time to time prepared by those who 
have tried out various theories and methods 
of educational procedure in their schools. As: 
I look over its pages I find six helpful discus- 
sions on the use of tests and measurements,-— 
all written by practical teachers or superinten- 
dents; a group of discussions dealing with the 
socialized recitation, community service of va- 
rious kinds, varying phases of the high school 
problem and of physical and health education. 
I note enlightening presentations of the func- 
tion of the recently established state teachers 
colleges, of co-operative education at work, of 
individual differences in pupils, but the list 
is too long for complete enumeration. 

A growing teacher will be interested in the 
six or seven pages of “Notes and News” that 
appear every month. These furnish an ex- 
cellent commentary upon the work that live 
teachers and progressive communities are do- 
ing, not only in our own State but in other 
states. 


No teacher can hope to familiarize himself 
at first hand with the mass of books, good, 
bad and indifferent that pour from our edu- 
cational press. He needs an intelligent, con- 
cise review of these publications so that he 
can make a wise selection for his own reading 
or study. The “New Books” department is 
one of the most valuable features of the JouR- 
NAL. The progressive teacher wants to know 
what scholarships and prizes are open to his 
pupils. The JOURNAL brings this news to his 
attention every month. 


To the teacher who cannot attend the meet- 
ings of the State Education Association, the 
State Directors’ Association or the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, the pages of the 
JOURNAL are of special value; for there he 
will find an epitome of the proceedings with 
the emphasis on big, outstanding educational 
movements. As I turn the pages of the JOUR- 
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NAL from month to month I find that they cov- 
er practically every phase of educational ac- 
tivity. The teacher who reads the JOURNAL 
will therefore be inoculating his systern 
against “pedagogical dry rot.” For this rea- 
son if I were a superintendent of schools I 
should want my teachers to read it from cover 
to cover. As a normal school principal I snall 
continue to recommend all our students to fa- 
miliarize themselves with its contents and to 
subscribe for and read it when they become 
teachers. 





GAMBLING AND ITS EFFECT ON 
SPORT 


BY R. N. M°CORD 


I ean go into a community and in ten minutes 
after a game has started I can tell whether or 
not I am in a gambling community. It has 
been my privilege to officiate in over 500 
athletic contests during the past four years, 
and I have never known it to fail. 

I do not believe a man can be a good sports- 
man and a gambler, and a man or boy who 
bets on his team becomes a gambler. The 
woes of officials would be reduced to a minimum 
if gambling could be eliminated. It can be 
wiped out, but only by the combined effort of 
everyone interested in athletics and the future 
of clean sport. 

The minute a man bets on a contest he be- 
comes a biased individual. He wants to win 
the other boys’ money! hence, he roots enthusi- 
astically—often viciously for his team. He 
is a menace to ladies, gentlemen, officials and 
the game itself, and he has no license to live. 


A betting crowd is almost always an un- 
sportsmanlike crowd. It can not see the good 
plays of the visitors; and is supercritical of 
the officials if their team is losing and his 
decisions are against their team. The whole 
atmosphere of the gathering is depressing— 
often deplorably so, and the acts of the crowd 
cannot but hurt the good name of the com- 
munity. 


I know the school authorities are rabidly 
opposed to gambling and betting, and they 
are to be congratulated and upheld in their 
stand and for their fight. If they win, sports 
will continue to live and their beneficial re- 
sults on our people will be truly great. If 
they lose the fight, our whole athletic system 
must succumb to a few cheap gamblers and in 
nearly every case the man who bets, abuses 
and degrades the game, is too yellow to play. 


Every superintendent, principal, teacher, 
coach, official, player, spectator and student 
must give his all in this fight against gam- 
bling in connection with athletic contests if 
in the future our games are to be conducted 
minus the detrimental influences of gambling. 
—The Illinois Teacher. 














The Value of Latin in Education* 


CARTER W. TROW 
Central High School, Erie 


HEN in the year 753 B.C. the youth- 

V \ ful Romulus founded the city of Rome 
and surrounded it with a wall, over 

which his teasing brother Remus leaped in 
ridicule, immediately thereafter paying for the 
sport with his life, the foundations were laid 
for a mighty empire. Within a century and a 
half from that time Rome had become the head 
of the Latin League including some thirty 
towns to the south of the Tiber. Still later, 
as the centuries rolled on, by a slow but steady 
growth attended by many stubbornly fought 
wars, she made herself mistress of all Italy. 
Then, sending her victorious legions over land 
and sea, by an almost unbroken series of tri- 
umphs, she extended her dominion over the 
Mediterranean and all the surrounding coun- 
tries. During the first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, from the confines of Parthia on the 
east to the Atlantic on the west, from the low- 
lands of Scotland, from the Rhine and from 
the Danube on the north to the deserts of 
Africa and Arabia on the south, her power 
was supreme. Through sixty degrees of lon- 
gitude and thirty degrees of latitude, prob- 
ably one hundred nations and as many mil- 
lions of people were subject to her sway. 
Everywhere throughout this vast empire Rome 
introduced her language, her customs and her 
laws. Latin was the official language through 
which her sovereign will issued its mandates 
to the farthest nooks and corners of the civi- 
lized world. In the highly civilized countries 
of Greece and the Orient, to be sure, Latin 
never entirely displaced Greek; but through- 
out the western and northern portions of the 
empire the barbarous nations, recognizing at 
once the great superiority of the Roman lan- 
guage and civilization to their own, were not 
slow, when once subdued, in adopting them. 
Now, the Latin is a highly inflected lan- 
guage, and we are not surprised to learn that 
these uneducated barbarians, as well as the 
uneducated classes in Italy, found it very 
difficult to wield, failing, as so many of our 
pupils do nowadays, to master its inflected 
forms. Consequently there grew up alongside 
of the standard Latin in Italy, in the West, 
~*Paper read before the Northern Section of the Classi- 


Association of Pittsburgh, Saturday, November 24, 
1923. 


and in the North, popular dialects of the lan- 
guage, varying, of course, with the varying 
circumstances of climate, race and primitive 
idiom, but characterized in general by the 
dropping of many endings, by the substitution 
therefor of prepos*+ions, by contractions and 
other changes in the body of words, by the 
introduction of foreign elements, and by more 
or less extensive changes in syntax. After 
the Roman power in the West declined and 
at last fell in consequence of the invasions and 
conquests of the Teutonic tribes from the 
North in the latter half of the fifth century, 
these changes went on still more rapidly; these 
dialects departed still more from the standard 
Latin and from each other, until, at the close 
of the “dark ages” when the light of a new 
day broke upon the benighted world, these 
popular forms of the Latin had developed into 
the so-called Romance languages, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Provencal and 
Roumanian. 


In the latter part of the first century of the 
Christian era, what is now England and south- 
ern Scotland was made a Roman province by 
the Roman general Agricola. During the next 
four centuries the country became quite thor- 
oughly Romanized; walls were built to keep 
out the wild Celts from the north; military 
roads were constructed; fortified towns sprang 
up here and there; and the Britons learned to 
speak Latin, to wear the toga and to frequent 
the bath. But when the Teutonic flood, as I 
have said, came pouring through the Alps, 
spreading devastation through northern Italy 
and at length overwhelming Rome itself, the 
Roman armies were recalled from Britain; 
the Scots and Picts came swarming over the 
deserted walls; the terrified Britons called in 
as aid the adventurous Saxons from over the 
sea; and, between their barbarous assailants 
on the one hand and their piratical allies on 
the other, the Romanized Britons and nearly 
every trace of Roman civilization were swept 
from the land. With the Norman conquest in 
the eleventh century, however, the French lan- 
guage was carried to Britain. After one cen- 
tury of mutual repulsion and then another of 
apparent indifference, the vanquished Saxons 
and their Norman conquerors were united by 
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foreign wars, and their languages, coalescing, 
gave rise to the English language. According 
to no less an authority than Max Mueller, we 
should, on the evidence of the dictionary alone, 
be compelled to class the English as a Romance 
language. The ‘grammar and framework of 
the language is Saxon; but the vocabulary is 
largely, either directly or indirectly, from the 
Latin. In certain portions of the dictionary 
you may turn over page after page without 
finding a single vocabulary term from any 
other source. We are safe, I think, in saying 
that at least two-thirds of the words of the 
English language are of Latin origin. More 
than nine-tenths of the Italian is Latin. The 
proportion of Latin words in the vocabularies 
of the other Romance languages would un- 
doubtedly fall somewhere between these two 
fractions, two-thirds and nine-tenths, and 
would probably in every case be nearer the 
latter. 


The Romance languages are spoken today by 
over one hundred and fifty millions of people; 
the English, by probably one hundred and 
sixty millions. The Latin language, therefore, 
nearly twenty-seven centuries after the found- 
ing of the city of Rome, furnishes from two- 
thirds to nine-tenths of the vocabulary of over 
three hundred millions of people. With these 
facts before us we can not fail to appreciate 
the unique position which the Latin language 
holds in relation to the languages of the mod- 
ern civilized world, and we are in position to 
consider the value of Latin as a study in our 
schools. 


First, then, the study of Latin is valuable 
because that language furnishes, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, two-thirds of the words 
of the English language. A fair knowledge 


of Latin enables its possessor to know and to 


feel almost intuitively the meanings of thou- 
sands of words; and of thousands more, whose 
derivation he may not recognize without the 
help of the dictionary, the Latin gives such a 
perfect grasp, when the derivation has been 
once pointed out, that they become at once per- 
manent possessions, whereas, without the clue 
which the Latin gives, many of them would 
soon be forgotten. 


Again, in the fact that Latin has furnished 
even a greater part of the vocabulary of the 
Romance languages, we have a second reason 
why the study of Latin is valuable to our 
pupils. I have chosen a few words to illustrate 
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the similarity of these languages to the Latin 
and to each other. 


Latin Italian Spanish French 
amare amare amar aimer 
curare curare curar curer 
debere dovere deber devoir 
rumpere rompere romper rompre 
sentire sentire sentir sentir 
abolere abolire abolir balir 

.tenere tenere tenir tenir 
venire venire venir venir 


We might go on for hours showing the simi- 
larity of the Romance languages to the Latin 
and to each other. The Latin is the key to 
them all. I venture the statement that a pupil 
who has creditably completed the Latin course 
of our high school can, by the aid of books 
alone, without a teacher, acquire a fair read- 
ing knowledge of any one of the Romance lan- 
guages in six months. 


Again, Latin has for ages been the highway 
by which the classical student has entered 
upon the still richer field of the Greek language 
and literature. The pupil who has a fair 
knowledge of Latin will find Greek easier than 
he found Latin; but, for the pupil who knows 
nothing of Latin, I imagine the mastery of 
Greek would prove well-nigh impossible. 


The next element of value in the study of 
Latin, and an element of very great impor- 
tance, lies in the fact that the daily practice 
of careful translation gives all-round mental 
training. Doctor Charles W. Eliot, as quoted 
by Prof. Charles E. Bennett, lays down as the 
four essential educational processes which 
should be involved in any rational and effec- 
tive system of instruction, the following: 


‘“1, Alert, intent, accurate observation. It 
is by the exercise of the powers of observation 
that the mind must ascertain any present fact, 
and facts are the only foundation for sound 
reasoning. 

2. The process of recording correctly the 
things observed. The record may be mental 
only, i. e., impressed upon the memory, or it 
may be committed to writing or to print. 

8. The process of drawing correct infer- 
ences from recorded observations. 

4. The function or process of expressing 
one’s thoughts correctly, clearly, concisely, 
cogently.” 

Now, all these processes are involved in a 
preeminent degree in the work of translation. 
Translation is a two-fold operation, involving 
on the one hand the wresting of the thought 
from the original, and on the other, the best 
possible expression of the thought in English. 
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Both parts of the operation are exceedingly 
complicated and difficult. If each word in each 
language represented but a single idea; if 
each idea were represented in each language 
by but-a single word; if, moreover, the forms 
and modes of expression and the arrangement 
of words, phrases and clauses were the same 
in the two languages, it would be a very sim- 
ple matter indeed to take the ideas in due 
order from the words of one language and 
set them over in due order into the words of 
the other,—about as easy, in fact, as taking 
cookies from one row of boxes and packing 
them into another row of boxes exactly similar 
each to each, to the boxes in the first row; 
and, from an educational point of view, it 
would be about as profitable. But, translation 
is by no means so simple an operation as this. 
The lexicon or vocabulary gives the pupil the 
meanings of the words, but it gives many 
meanings, sometimes as many as ten or twenty, 
for a single word. The grammar gives him 
the force of inflected forms, but how numerous 
they are! The Latin noun has twelve; the ad- 
jective, thirty-six for each degree; the pro- 
nouns, from six to thirty each; the transitive 
verb, if not defective, more than two hundred. 
Besides, many of these forms are alike, and 
yet by the aid of the context, the pupil must 
distinguish them. Again, the forms and modes 
of expression, the lines of cleavage, so to speak, 
along which the thought naturally divides into 
its component ideas, and the arrangement of 
words, phrases and clauses are often widely 
different in the two languages. 

As the pupil’s eye moves along the written 
or printed line or as his ear follows the spoken 
sentence, in order that he may promptly and 
unerringly recognize each and every one of 
these hundreds of forms, his powers of obser- 
vation must be wide awake, intent and in 
accurate operation. His mental record of what 
he observes must be accurate and complete in 
order that, as the sentence advances, he may 
remain in possession of all the facts out of 
which he must evolve his interpretation of the 
author’s meaning. Underlying all this as a 
sort of major premise for all his reasoning, 
must be nearly a hundred rules of syntax. Now, 
out of this bewildering mass of forms, mean- 
ings and principles, to infer the author’s mean- 
ing promptly and correctly is as severe an ex- 
ercise of the powers of reasoning as any sub- 
ject whatsoever can afford. To be sure, the 
reasoning is not so clearly syllogistic as that 
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good old syllogism, “All men are mortal; So- 
crates is a man; therefore Socrates is mortal.” 
But it is reasoning nevertheless, and reasoning 
of precisely that complicated kind by which we 
must solve nine out of every ten of the com- 
plex problems of every-day life. 

When the pupil has thoroughly grasped the 
meaning of the original, the work of transla- 
tion is only half done. He has got his goods 
out of the old house, but he has not yet got 
them into the new. In fact, the task before 
him now is, out of different materials, accord- 
ing to very different rules of architecture, to 
build a structure, or it may be, two or more 
structures, that shall exactly contain his wares 
and display them to the best possible ad- 
vantage. 

First, he carefully considers and analyzes 
the thought to be expressed. Then he outlines 
the general plan of the sentence or sentences 
to be formed. Finally comes that careful, con- 
scientious comparison of, and choosing be- 
tween, alternative words, phrases and clauses 
with a view to propriety, precision, clearness, 
force and sound, and that arrangement of these 
elements, that shall make the resulting sen- 
tence or sentences, when complete, the best 
possible expression of the thought. I do not 
believe that a better drill in English compo- 
sition and rhetoric can be devised. 

Professor Bennett, in his book on the Teach- 
ing of Latin, discussing the value of transla- 
tion as compared with original composition, 
says, “Original composition must necessarily 
deal only with the ideas already present in the 
pupil’s mind. How elementary and crude these 
are in the case of pupils in our secondary 
schools, is a fact sufficiently familiar to us all. 
The reflective period has not usually begun at 
the age when the pupil enters upon the sec- 
ondary education; he finds it difficult to write 
an English theme because he has nothing to 
write about. But set before him a passage of 
Latin, elevated in thought and well expressed, 
with the problem of putting this into the best 
English he can command: in the first place 
he is relieved of the necessity of hunting aim- 
lessly about for ideas which do not exist in his 
brain; and in the second place he is raised 
above the plane of his ordinary thinking and 
in this higher atmosphere grows familiar with 
concepts and ideas which might otherwise re- 
main foreign or at least vague to him.” 

Cicero is said to have perfected his un- 
approachable style by the daily practice of 
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translating from the Greek into the Latin. 
And {it is doubtful whether a more effective 
means can be found for developing in our 
pupils a sense for literary form and style than 
we have in the translation of the Greek and 
Latin classics into English. 

We must not in passing lose sight of certain 
moral qualities which the study of Latin in a 
proper way can not fail to develop. The Latin 
language seems to have inherited from the 
mighty race that fashioned it much of their 
character. Practical, direct, regular, inflex- 
ible, irresistible, it refuses to give way before 
any but the most determined, most methodical 
and thorough-going, most persistent assaults. 
The boy or girl who is incapable of waging 
such a warfare had better leave Latin entirely 
alone; but the pupil who has just a little of 
the old Roman love of victory, just a little of 
that indomitable energy and resolution that 
made Rome the mistress of the world, will find 
in the study of Latin one of the greatest pleas- 
ures of his life; he will, as the struggle goes 
on year after year, feel those old Roman vir- 
tues growing within him more and more; and, 
when the war is over and the victory won, he 
will, like Alexander, long for new worlds to 
conquer. And we all know that, in this life 
of trials and difficulties, this noble longing need 
never go unsatisfied. 

I have not yet mentioned the fact that, by 
those most competent to judge, Latin is re- 
garded as an essenial part of the equipment 
of the student of law or medicine. I have not 
yet mentioned the fact that, by those most 
competent to judge, Latin has for ages been 
made a requirement for admission to many of 
our college courses. 

I have not yet said, what I verily believe to 
be a fact, that, outside of the common English 
branches and strictly professional branches, 
no study has a greater value for the teacher 
than Latin. A master key to two-thirds of 
the words of the English language, a master 
key to French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Provencal and Roumanian; the very best prep- 
aration for the study of Greek; an unrivaled 
instrument of all-round mental training; an 
unsurpassed means of mastering the resources 
of the English language and of developing a 
sense for literary form and style; a rallier of 
those sturdy virtues which made the Romans 
the masters of the world; an essential part of 
the equipment of the student of law or medi- 
cine; a requirement for admission to a great 
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number of our college courses—what study in 
our whole school curriculum has more to offer 
either teacher or pupil? 

Before I close, I wish to present one more 
reason why the study of Latin is valuable. 
The Latin language contains the Latin litera- 
ture. The Latin literature is a faithful record 
of the life and character, political, social, pri- 
vate, physical, intellectual and spiritual, of the 
Roman people, who were, everything consid- 
ered, the greatest nation of antiquity, the na- 
tion to which the modern world owes most. 
It was the Roman people whose laws, devel- 
oped by twelve centuries of national life, col- 
lected and codified by the emperor Justinian, 
not only are at the foundation of the laws 
administered on the continent of Europe to- 
day, in Scotland, in Louisiana, in all the Latin- 
American republics from the Rio Grande to 
Tierra Del Fuego, but have also made import- 
ant contributions to the jurisprudence of Eng- 
land and of the English-speaking world. It 
was the Roman people that the Almighty called 
into being to gather the scattered and warring 
nations of antiquity around a common hearth- 
stone and under a common control preparatory 
to the advent of the purest and best religion 
this world has ever known. 





THE SCHOOL TEACHER 


I am a school teacher, 
And I am proud to be, 

For of all Life’s great professions 
It seemeth best to me. 


I am a school teacher, 
And of my charge I boast, 
For parents fond instrust to me 
Those whom they cherish most. 


I am a school teacher, 

My rank to kings is peer, 
For the characters I mold 

Will dominate earth’s sphere. 


I am a school teacher, 
My calling I exalt, 

For without my help up the rugged hill 
Progress soon would halt. 


I am a school teacher, 
And I share a soldier’s fame. 
For service to my country 
Is my ever-present aim. 
Oakwood, West View, Pa. 


Mother (at breakfast table): “Jack, you 
have not washed your face this morning.” 

Jack: “Oh, yes, I have, Mother dear.” 

Mother: “Well, it doesn’t look as it does 
when I wash it.” 

Jack: “No wonder. If I rubbed like you do, 
I’d push myself over,” 

















A Working High School Library 


J. F. FAUST 


Principal, Chambersburg High School, Chambersburg, Pa. 


and pupils of Chambersburg High 

School came to the conclusion that they 
could no longer get along without a working 
library, and so they set to work. 


A LITTLE over a year ago the teachers 


The “library” up to this time was merely a 
collection of unclassified fiction and non-fiction 
books, which pupils borrowed when possible 
and returned when they felt like it. This col- 
lection was quite inadequate as to numbers 
and most inadequate as to content. 


No requests were made of the school board 
for funds, because it was the opinion of the 
high school authorities that if this move were 
to originate among the pupils themselves, a 
greater community pride in the library would 
result. Furthermore, it was definitely be- 
lieved that once started, the project would 
meet with the hearty support of the board. Ac- 
cordingly a campaign for raising one thousand 
dollars with which to form a nucleus for a real 
library was carried out. 


There is no question in the writer’s mind 
as to where the responsibility lies for provid- 
ing library funds for high schools. Most cer- 
tainly it is with the school boards. The li- 
brary is the clearing-house for ideas from all 
departments of work and therefore is most 
vitally related to and concerned with the grade 
of work done throughout the high school. It 
naturally follows that a thing so important 
should stand among the first claims for ap- 
propriations, if the high school in all its de- 
partments is to function to the best advantage. 


After the money had been made available, 
the first question to come up was, “What shall 
be bought, and how shall the material be made 
available to all the pupils?” As a side-light to 
the difficulties in arranging for this work, it 
is interesting to note that conditions in Cham- 
bersburg are such that it is necessary to op- 
erate the high school on a two-sessions-a-day 
plan. This meant that the matter of securing 
space for a library was a very difficult one. 
However, by rearranging the daily program, 
it was found possible to have one of the rooms 
available three periods of the six in each half- 
day. Tables, chairs, book-shelves and the other 
equipment necessary for properly caring for 


the books were provided by the school board 
and placed in this room. 

Meanwhile the selection of books and maga- 
zines was in progress. At this point the as- 
sistance of Miss Adeline B. Zachert of the 
Department of Public Instruction was most 
valuable. Her High School Library Manual 
proved very helpful in the preparation of the 
lists and her personal suggestions as to the 
kinds of bindings, the names of various pub- 
lishers and the arrangement of the equipment 
were of great value. In addition to the books 
suggested in the State lists, the teachers in 
each department prepared a list of books they 
desired for reference work. These books of 
course were the ones the teachers had found 
through experience to be well adapted to Cham- 
bersburg’s needs. Eventually a very complete 
list was compiled. 

One of the things that was realized early 
in this undertaking was the necessity of a 
trained librarian. However, there was none 
available, and when one cannot have the best 
thing, then the next best must be used. The 
next best in this instance was to organize the 
work in such a way that it could be cared for 
by student help under faculty direction. Natu- 
rally, any trained librarian who might read 
this account will say such a thing is impos- 
sible. If so, then the impossible has been ac- 
complished, in part, in Chambersburg. 


Having secured several good books on li- 
brary management, the principal and his as- 
sistants set to work on this organization proj- 
ect. Perhaps the most valuable aid in this 
work was the book “School Library Manage- 
ment” written by Martha Wilson. Another 
valuable ally was “The Use of Books and Li- 
braries” by Fay-Eaton. Both these books are 
written in a very simple and concise style; 
even the inexperienced person can secure a 
fair idea from them as to how a library should 
function. In addition to the above mentioned 
books, pamphlets put out by the various li- 
brary supply houses proved to be of very ma- 
terial assistance. Then, too, it would not be 
fair if “The Library Manual for High Schools” 
were not mentioned in this connection, as well 
as in the preparation of the book-lists. 

An accession-list was first made for the 
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books purchased; then the books were classi- 
fied according to the Dewey Decimal system, 
and properly marked; book-cards and borrow- 
ers’-cards were made; pupils assisted in plac- 
ing book-pockets in their proper places. After 
this, the shelf-list cards were made, and finally 
the catalog cards. In cataloging, from two to 
five cards were made for each book, thus keep- 
ing the number of subjects down to a minimum. 


When the books were finally on the shelves, 
two pupils were appointed to have charge of 
the library for each open period. These pupils 
were assembled, and instructed how to check in 
and check out books; how to keep the books in 
order on the shelves; how to locate any desired 
book from the classification chart and catalog 
files; how to keep the magazine racks neat and 
in order; how to check up on the arrival of 
the magazines and periodicals; and how to 
maintain order, if a pupil should wander into 
the library for some other reason than to work. 
(Incidentally, this never occurs twice with the 
same pupil.) Each library assistant was pro- 
vided with a set of typewritten rules and sug- 
gestions pertaining to routine duties and pro- 
cedure. These assistants are called together 
periodically for any new instruction deemed 
necessary by the principal or the teachers. 


Naturally, there were a few wrinkles to iron 
out at the start, but after the pupils learned 
the swing of the operations, everything went 
splendidly. The librarian assistants were 
chosen on the basis of dependability, knowledge 
of books and influence for good. They were 
given to understand that high school credit 
would be allowed them for this work, provided 
they did it in an acceptable manner. The plan 
has been in operation for about five months 
and is working out in a very gratifying man- 
ner. During this time one change has had to 
be made in the corps of assistants, due to 
forced prolonged absence on the part of one 
of the girls. 


As to the content of the library, about 675 
volumes are now cataloged and available to the 
pupils. There are thirty-two magazines and 
periodicals and two daily newspapers. The li- 
brary, as yet, is not large enough for the size 
of the school, which has an enrollment of over 
650, but it is a good start. There is no ques- 
tion but that by another year a substantial 
appropriation for the purchase of library books 
will be made by the school board, and it is 
hoped that soon Chambersburg may also boast 
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of having a trained librarian in charge of the 
work. 

While the plan outlined above has worked 
admirably as a substitute, it has only empha- 
sized the necessity of having a trained libra- 
rian, who through her skilled training may be 
able to so direct the boys and girls in their 
reading that they may have the proper book 
diet to develop them fully and completely. 
That the boys and girls are eager for such a 
diet is easily seen when one steps into the li- 
brary and sees how they devour the reading 
material which has been made available. They 
feel that this is their library; this spirit so 
predominates that they rarely have to be told 
how to deport themselves while there. Fre- 
quently requests are made for books and ma- 
terial which so far have not found their way 
into the library. This furnishes a basis for 
future additions. 

The account of this project has been given 
in the hope that it may be a means of encour- 
aging others who find their conditions some- 
what akin to those of Chambersburg. The 
scheme is far from ideal, but it has created a 
spirit, which is bound to make for a more ef- 
ficient high school. 





LIBRARY FACILITIES IN CHELTEN- 
HAM 


0. W. ACKERMAN 


Superintendent of Cheltenham Schools, Elkins Park, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANY superintendents find that the 
M school budget is not adequate to fur- 
nish the library books necessary. This 

has been our experience in Cheltenham town- 
ship. While we are a wealthy township, we 
do not have the appropriations to carry out 
some of the things which would place our 
schools on the highest plane of efficiency. With 
so many demands we have tried to use means 
and devices to curtail expenses for our tax- 
payers. To make up for the lack of appropri- 
ate funds to supply us with workable libraries, 
we devised a plan as early as 1917 that has 
stood us in good stead in the way of furnish- 
ing reading matter to our pupils of the grades. 
The Plan: Since our school supplies are sent 
from a central plant monthly to the princi- 
pals of our different school buildings, it oc- 
curred to us that it might be possible to have 
what we now call a “revolving library.” We, 
therefore, decided to buy for each of our six 
grammar schools for grades four, five, six, 
seven and eight a set of books covering the. 
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largest number of pupils in any one room of 
the six buildings. We furnished, let us say, 
for building “A” a set of supplementary books 
of good reading material for grade four; one, 
for grade five; one, for grade six; one, for 
grade seven and one, for grade eight. This 
was done then for the six buildings. We did 
not furnish all sets the first year, but as funds 
were available, we added to our sets. 


Our Method: After we have spent the first 
two months on our regular reading or basal 
texts in order to get our vocabulary in good 
shape, we begin to use our “revolving library” 
sets. Building “A” receives set one; building 
“B,” set two, etc. These books remain in the 
building for one month, may be used at any 
time, and may be loaned to the children to take 
home. At the end of the month they are 
packed away neatly in a box stored in the 
building for that purpose, the number is re- 
corded and then the box is carried to the next 
school in the group. For instance, books in 
the “A” building will be sent to the “B” build- 
ing; books in the “B” to the “C.” This is done 
for the six months of the school year begin- 
ning with November and closing with May. 
The children are thus supplied with good li- 
brary books, good silent readers, etc. Each 
grade in the number listed will have read six 
books in addition to the other library books 
that remain as a fixed quantity in each build- 
ing. We are sure that by our method every 
child gets six books a year. If we add his 
four or five other classics, we may safely say 
that his reading will cover from ten to twelve 
books in one school year. This indicates only 
the minimum requirement. Beyond and above 
what we have given in these six months, we 
have a fairly large working library in every 
room of the district, from the first to the eighth 
grade, inclusive. Shelves and tables are pro- 
vided in the lower grades for library purposes. 
These were made in our manual training shop. 
Shelves, tables and reading rooms are the 
equipment in the upper groups, with the ex- 
ception of one building where classooms are 
not available. 

A great deal of reading material and some 
book cases have been furnished by the Moth- 
ers’ Club. It has been a fine asset to our dis- 
trict. We cannot speak too highly of the as- 
sistance the Mothers’ Club has given us in 
some sections of our township, where mothers 
have provided bookcases in order to permit us 
to spend more money on books. One of our 
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city libraries, Burholme Park Library, has 
taken interest in providing for our children 
from the eastern end of the township all the 
necessary books for reading purposes. The 
School Board has furnished for those schools 
of the township where the children are not sup- 
plied with the proper kind of magazines, six 
of the best children’s magazines. These maga- 
zines are sent directly to the principals of the 
schools, to be used by the children in and out 
of school. They may be taken home to be 
read by any member of the family. 

The Cheltenham High School has a fair 
working library with a regularly employed 
librarian. This librarian is on full time. The 
library of the high school consists of more 
than two thousand volumes of the latest and 
best books for the high school. At any time 
of the school day, children may be found in 
the library doing reference work. The School 
Board supplies nearly one hundred dollars’ 
worth of magazines for use in this library. 
Many of these books have been secured by sale 
of old books and papers. The librarian saves 
all old books and worthless magazines until 
she can sell them in order to add to her books. 
Lectures have been held to raise funds. Stu- 
dent clubs have made donations. Everything 
is done to increase our book list. 

It will be seen from the paragraphs above 
that for a minimum cost, with our “revs!ving 
set,” we are able to supply all our children 
with good reading material. We believe this 
can be done in any school district of the State 
if the school authorities are willing to take a 
few minutes, probably a half hour monthly, to 
distribute library books. Any director could, 
with his horse and wagon, pick up books in 
that part of the township where he is the local 
director, and with the five or seven directors 
as the case may be, make a library revolving at 
minimum cost to all the children of any town- 
ship. This would give the children of our 
rural districts an opportunity to read just as 
much as the children of our urban districts 
read, at minimum cost to a township strictly 
rural. 

This article is written to show what can be 
done in a rural district. Here is just one list 
of a revolving set: 

Grade II, Helpfulness; Grade III, _ Early 
Herdsmen; Grade IV, Plant Babies, Grade V, 
Heart of a Boy; Grade VI, Water Babies. 


This is a typical set. Six sets are in circu- 
lation now for the grades. 








County and District Parent-Teacher Organi- 
zation in Pennsylvania 


MRS. ALICE F, KIERNAN 


President Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations 


INCE 1920, when the right of suffrage 
S was granted to women, the growth of 
the Parent-Teacher Association has 
been phenomenal, the school being naturally 
the one of the great social institutions (out- 
side of the home and the church) to which 
women’s sympathies and interests extended, 
when given the right to a voice in govern- 
ment. The total membership in the United 
States is now in round numbers 600,000 and 
is growing at the rate of 150,000 a year. In- 
deed, so widespread is the awakening of the 
sense of responsibility for the welfare of 
schools on the part of the average citizen, that 
many states have almost every county organiz- 
ed and are holding annual Parent-Teacher 
Conventions. Groups of counties have united 
into district organizations, which hold annual 
conventions, usually during the autumn, when 
weather and roads are good and the meeting 
can take the form of a semi-social picnic affair. 
California, Delaware, New Jersey and Colo- 
rado are probably the most thoroughly organ- 
ized of all our States; but Pennsylvania has 
finally reached the point where she feels jus- 
tified in embarking on county and district or- 
ganizations. We have 275 organizations scat- 
tered through 39 counties and a membership in 
round numbers of 20,000. 

Chester county was the pioneer in the county 
organization and is the banner Parent-Teacher 
county, having almost 100 organizations, not 
all affiliated with the State, however. Mrs. O. 
D. Finnegan of Coatesville is County Chair- 
man. 

Lycoming county stands next on the list, 
having between thirty and forty organizations. 
Mrs. Herbert Focht of Williamsport is County 
Chairman. 

Cambria county, Mrs. George Fockler of 
Johnstown, County Chairman, has about thirty 
organizations, and holds its annual convention 
in connection with the annual meeting of the 
Cambria County Teachers’ Institute at the 
request of the county superintendent of 


schools, Mr. Bentz, who is very sympathetic 
with the movement. 
Blair county, with twenty-three organiza- 


tions, held its first meeting in connection with 
the Teachers’ Institute, at which time T. S. 
Davis, county superintendent of schools, was 
elected County Chairman of Blair County’s 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Somerset county has held informal county 
meetings for the past ten years at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. E. E. Kiernan at Somerset, but 
has finally secured county officers. Mrs. John 
Fite of Somerset is chairman of the twelve 
organizations. 

Bedford county was permanently organized 
during the Teachers’ Institute in session at 
Bedford, December 17 to 21, 1923. The ten 
organizations and many unorganized sections 
in the county were represented. Permanent of- 
ficers were elected, with Mrs. John C. Lyon 
of Bedford as president. 

A plan for rural section organization was 
adopted at Woodbury for the borough and 
township schools; all patrons and teachers of 
the community were members of the associa- 
tion, each teacher and his school patron nam- 
ing three persons to serve on the executive 
board, each school in turn acting as hostess 
for the meeting and providing a number on the 
program. This idea is receiving enthusiastic 
support. 

The following counties have been organized 
within the last year: Allegheny county, Mrs. 
D. N. Bulford, Chairman; Dauphin county, 
Mrs. W. E. Davis, Chairman; Venango county, 
Mrs. B. A. Black, Chairman and Bucks county, 
Mrs. Anna Slack, temporary Chairman. The 
following five districts were organized during 
the past year at meetings where, in many cases, 
the attendance ranged between 250 and 300, 
and the interest and enthusiasm were most en- 
couraging; District No. 1, comprising Erie, 
Warren, Crawford, Venango and Mercer coun- 
ties, was organized at Franklin in October, 
just preceding the State Convention, Mrs. J. 
B. Arbuckle of Erie is Chairman; District No. 
2, comprising Bedford, Cambria, Blair, Fulton 
and Somerset counties, was organized at a 
splendid meeting at Bedford in September, 
and Miss Bain, a teacher in the Bedford 
schools was made Chairman; District No. 5, 
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comprising Lycoming, Tioga, Center, Union, 
Northumberland and Clinton counties, was or- 
ganized at Williamsport last April. Mrs. Otis 
Keefar of Williamsport is Chairman. District 
No. 6, comprising Lebanon, Dauphin, Cum- 
berland, York and Adams counties, was or- 
ganized at Harrisburg last February and held 
its second meeting at Mt. Gretna in Septem- 
ber, the best attended of all our District Con- 
ventions. Mrs. W. A. Happel of Lebanon is 
Chairman. District No. 7, comprising Chester, 
Lancaster, Berks, Delaware, Montgomery and 
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Bucks counties, organized at a fine meeting in 
Germantown in September, and secured Mrs. 
W. E. Greenwood of Coatesville as Chairman. 


These county and district organizations are 
only in their infancy, but already they have 
proved their worth, for their conventions bring 
hundreds of people together, who cannot at- 
tend state or national meetings, and who need 
the warmth of human, friendly contacts and 
the exchange of ideas and experiences to keep 
the fires of interest and enthusiasm burning. 


What Shall Take the Place of the Institute? 


NELSON P. BENSON 
Superintendent of Schools, Lock Haven, Pa, 


The question of the continuation of the an- 
nual teachers’ institute was the subject of 
considerable discussion at the recent meeting 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, and will, according to Governor Pinchot’s 
statement, be the subject of a special investi- 
gation. A serious consideration of the value of 
college extension courses as a substitute form 
of training in service paralleled this discus- 
sion. For some time it has been a serious ques- 
tion whether the teachers’ institute brings jus- 
tifiable returns in service to the schools from 
the standpoint of the time and money devoted 
to it and whether the development of Normal 
Schools, the phenomenal growth of summer ses- 
sion work in colleges and universities and the 
extension movement have not made the work 
of the old time institute superfluous. To speak 
of the institute as useless and wholly wasteful 
would be extravagant, for nothing is wholly 
useless that has in it so large a measure of 
good as the institute. 


On the other hand, what shall be said of 
university and college extension work even 
under its most desirable form? Sunerinten- 
dents can plan extension courses for a few 
years until standard certificates have been se- 
cured or their most ambitious teachers have 
earned the coveted degrees; but it is obviously 
not reasonable to ask all the teachers of a 
school system—those for example who find 
summer session work most profitable—to as- 
sume the burden of extension courses in addi- 
tion to their regular work as teachers. Such a 
plan might lead to mental and professional 
impoverishment rather than to added enthusi- 
asm and enrichment. Many teachers pursuing 
extension courses freely admit that their daily 
preparation and the quality of their teaching 
suffers considerably because of the ee 
burdens entailed by extension courses pursue 
during hours that should be devoted to rest 
and relaxation. ; 

A modified extension system built on the 


project principle by which the instructor in 
the course actually assists in demonstration 
work in the class room, offers, it is true, some 
advantages over the academic and professional 
course that is largely instructional and all 
school districts of the state should have the 
advantage of such expert demonstration work 
in the fundamental subjects for a limited 
period. When, however, it is suggested that 
we make the extension system general center- 
ing it in the forty-eight accredited colleges and 
universities of the State, we shall face a situ- 
ation which not half the colleges are capable 
of handling effectively. 

While both the annual institute and the ex- 
tension system have obvious advantages as 
means of training in service that could be 
utilized where superintendents deem it advis- 
able, I would favor the enactment of a law 
abolishing entirely the annual institute re- 
quirement in both county and city school dis- 
tricts. The cities and larger boroughs of the 
State are under the supervision of a trained 
and experienced administrator and superinten- 
dent, assisted, as a rule by able supervisors of 
music, art, physical education, primary educa- 
tion, vocational training and at least one teach- 
er in special education. 

Given a well qualified body of teachers in 
our elementary and secondary schools, under 
helpful and inspiring supervisors and super- 
intendents—men and women who in their spe- 
cial fields, as Matthew Arnold said of the 
critic, “shall know the best that is known and 
thought in the world,”—we can see no reason 
for making a fetish of the annual institute 
or for imposing a permanent system of exten- 
sion courses on the city district. Such courses 
should be entirely voluntary with both the high 
school and elementary teachers and should be 
cultural as well as professional in their aim. 
The business of the teacher is to teach, is it 
not? And that school system in which the teach- 
ers take sincere pride and pleasure in their 
daily preparation, unhampered by burdensome 
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reports, statistical tabulation and onerous 
study requirements will yield the richest re- 
sults in pupil growth and development. In 
city school districts a part of the funds previ- 
ously devoted to payment of the institute fee 
to teachers could be devoted to the establish- 
ment of a superior lecture course by leaders 
in education to be given, as is at present being 
done in many cities, to the teachers and the 
public free of cost and a fixed amount could 
be set aside to create a professional library for 
teachers. 

It is not so easy a matter to offer construc- 
tive criticism of the county institute and cer- 
tainly the plan of extension work is not here so 
feasible as in the boroughs and cities of the 
State. But it must be remembered that the 
quality of the rural school teacher is changing, 
for every rural teacher will soon have the 
equivalent of a Normal School education. What 
will these recent Normal School graduates need 
most to embody in practice what they have 
learned as student-teachers? They will not 
stand in special need of professional instruc- 
tion through the annual institute. This has 
been given them in abundance during their two 
or three year course at the State Normal 
School. The week of diversion and _ social 
recreation afforded by the October or November 
institute is helpful but not essential, coming 
as it does so shortly after the summer’s vaca- 
tion. The answer to the above question, in my 
opinion, is effective supervision and partici- 
pation in the smaller educational conferences 
known popularly as the local institutes. These 
meetings could be held in five or six geographi- 
cal centers in each county under the county 
superintendent’s supervision assisted by mem- 
bers of the district’s Normal School faculty or 
a college department of education. 

We have fourteen State Normal Schools and 
sixty-seven counties. If one-third of the money 
devoted to the annual county institutes could 
be utilized to pay for the services of several 
qualified teachers in rural education, who 
should be regularly connected with the facul- 
ties of the district State Normal Schools, but 
with sufficient time to supervise the rural 
school work, or, in other words, to carry out 
a follow-up program with the co-operation of 
the county superintendents, as supervisors 
work with the district superintendents, great- 
er benefits would accrue to the children of our 
common schools. Such a plan is not without 
precedent in the work done by the New Jersey 
State Normal Schools as to the practice teach- 
ing of seniors in the public schools of the state. 
County superintendents like district superin- 
tendents are becoming largely administrative 
officers and with the right attitude toward 
their work should welcome such co-operation 
and service from the State Normal Schools of 


the Commonwealth. 





ay offer the people Utopian dreams 
an aux climb up the ladder of fame, and 
they may believe you. But only centuries of 


gradual education have been able thus far to 
give results. : 
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A WORKMAN THAT NEEDETH NOT TO 
BE ASHAMED 


C. VALENTINE KIRBY 
Director of Art Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 


“In the elder days of Art 
Builders wrought with greatest care, 
Each minute and unseen part 
For the gods see everywhere.” 


The definitions of Art are numerous; its 
manifestations are endless. But one thing is 
certain: the work of art bears the indelible 
stamp of sincerity and truth. 

The true artist cannot do his work in any 
other way. His whole nature rebels against 
deception and falsehood, for in his finished 
work he faces his own soul. 

Who, then, is the artist? Is he alone the 
painter who — the paint upon canvas or 
the sculptor of ancient Greece? No, not these 
alone; but likewise the craftsman who made 
your old colonial chair with such loving care 
that it has come down through the years to 
give you joy and comfort; and the blacksmith 
who strikes his iron and shoes your horse with 
a loving touch; and the mother who selects 
colors and furnishings with painstaking re- 
gard and arranges them, not on canvas, but 
in the composition of a home of refined taste 
and beauty; and the daughter who by careful 
selection of material and color makes her dress 
an expression of the refinement within and an 
influence for good without. And might we 
not find him in the structural iron worker, 
who in the height above labored with ‘such 
pride, regardless of whether the inspector 
cared or not, to the end that his rivets would 
hold fast and never be the cause of loosening 
beams and loss of life. 

There was an old soap maker who didn’t live 
long after another bought his good name and 
cheapened it. And there was also that old 
cobbler who made shoes “by the grace of God.” 

We acquaint children with the principles of 
Art and the history of their development. But 
have we grasped as we should our great op- 
portunity, that of infusing the children with 
that indescribable something which demands of 
ourselves at all times the best that we can do; 
that: desire to meet and satisfy a demand from 
the watcher within, rather than from the 
watcher without? 


“If I were a cobbler, I’d make it my pride, 
The best of all cobblers to be; 
If I were a tinker, no tinker beside 
Should mend an old kettle like me.” 


Might we not acquaint the young with this 
spiritual demand which is the motive in all 
true art, a demand which it is a joy to satis- 
fy and a pain to leave unsatisfied. 

This spirit as an underlying motive in all 
work would make every task a delight and 
every product an art achievement. The in- 
fluence of such a spiritual demand is simply 
incalculable. Thus might we hope to emulate 
the great craftsmen of old, “in the work of 
whose hands was their prayer.” And then 
might all say with Stevenson, “I know what 
pleasure is, for I have done good work.” 





























The Orchestra in the Small High School 


PAUL J. COOK 
Director of Music and Dramatics, Sewickley, Pa. 


ROBABLY no activity in the extra-cur- 
P ricular field has more possibilities for 
developing those qualities which this 
field should bring out than the high school 
orchestra. It gives large opportunity for self- 
expression through the playing of instruments, 
the development of the organization and the 
expression of ideas concerning the meaning 
and interpretation of music. The student 
leader and the officers of the orchestra club 
develop initiative. An able orchestra is the 
result of co-operation among its members. The 
cornets, for instance, must not drown out the 
strings. Team work is the sine qua non of 
orchestral success. Intelligent obedience to 
authority can be illustrated no better than in 
the orchestra. 

The orchestra problem in a small high school 
is quite different from that of the large city 
school with its department of music, its full- 
time director, its large student body and its 
ability to teach and develop the unusual in- 
struments. In the small school the director is 
a faculty member with whom music is a side 
issue, who is forced to use whatever material 
is available to the best of his ability. The 
question of arrangement, conducting and 
orchestration is a technical one and outside the 
field of this article. Regardless of numbers 
and variety of players there are many ways 
in which the small high school orchestra can 
be made a live and profitable organization. 


In the first place the orchestra should be 
organized the same as any other club or ac- 
tivity of the school. The officers are few but 
important. The president heads the business 
organization of the orchestra club and pre- 
sides at business meetings. The secretary 
keeps attendance reeords, minutes, attends to 
correspondence, etc. A librarian should be 
elected to take charge of all music belonging 
to the orchestra. This is an important office. 
He should see that the music is taken care of, 
and the parts distributed. He should keep a 
record of all parts taken home for practice 
and see that they are returned. Every orches- 
tra should have a student leader. He is the 
conductor of the orchestra under the director. 
He should be coached in the technique of con- 
ducting by the director and should eventually 
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be capable of conducting the repertoire of the 
orchestra. He should lead the orchestra in all 
public performances. Many directors are 
either afraid that the performance of the 
orchestra under student direction will not be 
creditable or they think that unless they con- 
duct in person they will not receive due public 
credit for the success of the orchestra. I have 
recently seen a student leader make his first 
public appearance in charge of a high school 
orchestra, and although never having had any 
experience in such work before this fall, he 
conducted with ease and a nonchalance which 
won favorable comment and generous applause 
from a large audience. Here is an opportunity 
too often overlooked for the development of 
student initiative. 

Several regular committees are necessary 
for the best interests of the orchestra. A music 
committee under the director’s guidance should 
choose new music. The social committee 
should be responsible for developing the social 
activities of the orchestra. A concert commit- 
tee should plan and work up the annual con- 
cert. A program committee should work out 
programs for all occasions when the orchestra 
plays publicly. The director should be ex 
officio member of all these committees. 


The program of work for the orchestra is 
varied. Of fundamental importance is the 
practice session which should occur prefer- 
ably twice a week. The director is in full 
charge of these sessions. Here new pieces 
are worked out, old pieces are perfected and a 
repertoire built up. The student leader here 
gets a chance to practice conducting, being 
allowed to conduct all finished repertoire num- 
bers. In a small school where no music courses 
are offered, these practice sessions afford 
a splendid opportunity to do some good work 
in music appreciation. Musical needs, develop- 
ment of themes and interpretation of musical 
forms can be illustrated by phonograph or by 
piano rendition. The interpretation of classi- 
cal numbers can be worked out by the orches- 
tra itself in practice. Music will take on new 
meaning and new beauties for these young 
people, and vast and unexplored fields of en- 
joyment will be opened to them. 

Business sessions should be held once a 
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month at which time action on plans, commit- 
tee reports, etc., are taken up. If the amount 
of business is not large the session can be held 
preceding or following practice. Occasionally, 
it might accompany a social planned by the 
committee. These socials consisting of a for- 
mal program arranged by members or just an 
informal get together with no musical purpose, 
should be held frequently. Such an occasion 
allows the young people a chance to get rid 
of their excess energy, “blow off steam” as it 
were. They can make all the racket they want 
to and play to their hearts content anything 
they want to. 

At least one formal public concert should 
be held annually,—usually in conjunction with 
the glee club. The concert committee plans 
this and it serves as a goal for the orchestra. 
Any money thus raised should go to purchase 
new music, new instruments for the use of 
players unprovided for, a music cabinet or 
a piano for the school. 

Among the other activities of the orchestra 
within the school are its playing for assem- 
blies, school socials and informal dances, lit- 
erary programs, etc. Outside of the school it 
should be ready to play for all kinds of com- 
munity affairs. 





A STUDENT COUNCIL PROJECT— 
“SCHOOL NIGHT” 
HARRY C. MCKOWN 
Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, University 
of Pittsburgh 

The only justification for the existence of 
a committee or similar body is a piece of work 
to be done. A committee which has a real 
task to perform usually holds together and 
accomplishes something but a body which has 
nothing to do quickly loses morale and self- 
respect, and disintegrates. Probably 85 or 
90 per cent of the failure of student councils 
in secondary schools is due to the fact that 
they are not given anything definite and worth 
while to do for the school, or if given some- 
thing to do are so hampered by faculty domi- 
nation, instead of being helped by faculty 
guidance, that they soon realize the anomaly 
of their position and despair of doing any- 
thing. From the point of view of the pupils 
of the school the council is too often looked 
upon as the pawn of the principal and faculty. 
From the point of view of the faculty it is too 
often looked upon as a mischief-maker, es- 
pecially if it has the effrontery to presume to 
offer, of its own initiative, suggestions for 
the betterment of the school. 

This fall a general reorganization of the 
extra-curricular program of the Latrobe High 
School was undertaken and with this came a 


reorganization and rejuvenation of the Stu- 
dent Council. Harry C. McKown of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh was employed on the in- 
stitute-substitute basis to assist in this work. 
Several tasks were suggested to the Council 
and it went to work immediately on four of 
these. Perhaps the most interesting, at least 
the most spectacular, was the staging of “High 
School Night” during Education Week. 

Many schools have had “School Night,” dis- 
missing school the last two periods of the day, 
holding these classes at night and inviting the 
parents and patrons in to see the school in 
operation. These affairs, however, are usu- 
ally arranged by the principal or superinten- 
dent with some help from the faculty. At La- 
trobe the event differed in that the Student 
Council arranged and staged it with only ad- 
visory help from the faculty, the. superinten- 
dent, C. S. Miller, and the principal, John H. 
Hulton. 

The Council organized for the event three 
weeks ahead by appointing four main com- 
mittees, Usher, Pupil and Parent Directions, 
Information and Assembly. Each committee 
had in addition to the pupil members a faculty 
advisor. 

The Usher Committee selected and trained 
fifty pupils to act as guides and ushers. The 
Directions Committee invited the parents and 
gave them suggestions concerning their chil- 
dren’s schedules, rooms, talks with teachers, 
ete. To the pupils it gave suggestions concern- 
ing lessons, attention to visitors, ete. The In- 
formation Committee, fortified behind the 
school files and records in the main hall by the 
door, answered all questions concerning classes, 
rooms, location of various pupils and teachers, 
ete. The Assembly Committee developed a 
typical pupil assembly program of short intro- 
ductory remarks, welcome, explanation, music 
and a short play. 

The affair went off very smoothly and suc- 
cessfully. About 500 parents and patrons of 
the school attended as well as the entire pupil 
enrollment. Very favorable comment was 
heard on all sides concerning the event and 
the manner in which it was conducted. 

It is a well known fact that parents and 
patrons rarely visit schools unless called into 
consultation over a refractory child or to at- 
tend programs, plays, musicales, etc. An event 
such as that described explains, illustrates and 
demonstrates to the taxpayer the work which 
justifies, or which should justify, the school’s 
existence. This assures a better understanding 
and a warmer co-operation between the school 
and the community. 

In the second place such an event carried 
through successfully by a Student Council es- 
tablishes the confidence and self-respect of 
that body and shows to the student body that 
it is capable of accomplishing things. This of 
course means the development of an attitude 
of respect and co-operation on the part of the 
faculty and student body which will be of in- 
estimable value to the Council as it attacks 
other important problems of the school. 






































An Experiment in Cross Grading 


F. A. FREAR 


Supervising Principal, East Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


ics in our high school complained about 

the weakness of the freshman class in 
mathematics. Yet when a test was given in 
arithmetic they did fairly well. Finally the 
idea came that the trouble was the result of in- 
accuracy of grade pupils in the four funda- 
mental operations. Consequently the Courtis 
Standard Tests were administered in grades 
four to eight inclusive. The results were as- 
tounding. For example, the fourth grade did 
better than the eighth grade in addition. We 
had used a system of Drill Cards, evidently 
without accomplishing desired results. 

We then determined to try “Cross Grading.” 
By means of the Courtis Test the pupils of 
grades four to eight were divided into five 
groups according to the number of problems 
correctly solved. No attention was paid to the 
grade in which the pupil was except that no 
fourth grade pupil was placed in the eighth 
group and vice versa. For example during the 
first six weeks the sixth group consisted of 6 
per cent fourth grade, 30 per cent fifth grade, 
24 per cent sixth grade, 18 per cent seventh 
grade and 27 per cent eighth grade. Pupils 
in each group reported to the teacher in charge 
immediately after recess in the morning for a 
ten-minute intensive drill period. All drill for 
the first six weeks was in addition because we 
found the greatest weakness there. We used 
the Silent Instructors in order to give the 
greatest possible amount of work without con- 
fusion. 

After the first six weeks, the second test for 
classification was given in addition. Again 
the papers were grouped and pupils classified 
according to number of examples correct. In 
the first grouping only 20 per cent of the eighth 
grade were in their own group, now 45 per cent 
were there. Drill was now begun in all four 
operations. 


Fe: some time the teachers of mathemat- 


Fourteen weeks after cross grading was be- 


gun we had our test in the four fundamental 
operations. The results, when compared with 
those before we tried it, were almost incred- 
ible. From results that were too low to be men- 
tioned we found that the grades had in every 
instance a higher rate than Courtis gave and 
with the exception of two grades in addition 
exceeded his norms for accuracy. Teachers, 


directors and principals are well pleased with 
the results. 

I think the results were attained for two rea- 
sons. First, the pupils are classified accord- 
ing to ability and therefore each individual can 
do the work in about the same length of time. 
Second, there is an incentive to do their best 
in the desire to be in a high group and the fact 
that frequent classifications are made. 

In ease any fellow principal may wish to un- 
dertake cross grading, a few hints may be 
opportune. Sell the idea thoroughly to your 
teachers and directors. The teachers must see 
the necessity of it if they are to put the proper 
spirit into work outside their departmental 
work. Do not try it if your board has no back 
bone. Many parents will hasten to them as soon 
as the grouping is made. Just because Henry 
or Mary is placed in a lower group the parent 
will want to know, “Why was my child demot- 
ed?” For example, the mother of a sixth grade 
pupil who was placed in the fifth group tried 
for an hour to convince me that her daughter 
could not work any faster than her accustomed 
rate. The girl remained in the fifth group for 
the first period. The next test placed her in 
the seventh group. Strange to say the mother 
has not seen fit to complain further. 

The ten-minute-a-day drill of grade pupils 
in the fundamental. operations insures greater 
speed and accuracy in all branches of mathe- 
matics. The grouping according to ability, 
rather than according to age and grade, incites 
them to more serious effort. Cross grading 
is a good “stunt;” it works; try it. 





Between the covers of good books are con- 
cealed the romances, adventures, human joys 
and sorrows, that give color to history and con- 
nect us in sympathy and understanding, with 
people of far off lands and byzone days. 

Through the pages of these books we are 
able to walk and talk with the greatest think- 
ers of all times, or at will, we can swashbuckle 
down the centuries with drawn cutlasses and 
smoking pistols, shoulder to shoulder with the 
boldest adventurers and the mightiest soldiers. 

A thousand years at the turn of a page, 
time, distance, place are all annihilated, as 
you read in the comfort of your seat by the 
fireside, who could tell which is the real and 
which the fancy. 

Read for pleasure, read for profit, but read 
to keep open the channels of your mind. 

—‘The Optimist” 








The Newspaper As a Means of Teaching 
Safety in Schools* 


BY E. GEORGE PAYNE 


Professor of Education, New York 


The heading of this article may surprise 
the unthoughtful layman. He is likely to say 
immediately—“Another School Fad.” But let 
us see! The teaching of reading is one of the 
recognized purposes of school education. Fur- 
thermore, the teaching of reading involves, 
first, instruction in the mechanics of reading 
—that is, the ability to get thought from the 
printed page and to read rapidly and under- 
standingly and, second, the canacity and habit 
of reading critically with intelligent interpre- 
tation. 

In view of the fact that newspapers are far 
more widely read than any other publications, 
it ought not to seem radical to insist that the 
newspaper ought to provide one of the im- 
portant sources of school reading. There are 
many reasons why this should be the case. In 
the first place, the newspaper provides live 
material that takes hold of the child and the 
newspaper provides the material for an ade- 
quate approach to the study of almost every 
question with which the adult public is con- 
cerned. 

This is particularly true of accident pre- 
vention. The problem of eliminating acci- 
dents has become so vital to every community 
and the accidents themselves are of such a 
dramatic nature that the newspapers provide 
the only source of data adequate for a study 
of causes and methods of elimination. 

But the reader may ask—‘“How is the news- 
paper to be brought into the school room for 
purposes of education?” There. are two sub- 
jects in which the newspaper lends itself read- 
ily. The first of these, as already suggested, 
is reading. The assignment of the lesson in 
the newspapers will lead the children of the 
room to read newspapers every morning for a 
week in the preparation of their lessons. The 
children will find all the stories of accidents, 
read them and classify them according to the 
causes such as “Jay Walking,” roller skating 
in the street, playing ball upon the streets, 
stealing rides on street cars, hopping trucks, 
ete. The children themselves will be amazed 
at the number of accidental deaths and injur- 
ies reported in each day’s newspaper, and in 
talking about them at the breakfast and dinner 
table will be far more impressed with the need 
of carefulness than by the usual warning 
“Watch out for the cars!” 

This is not all. The child carries his news- 


* A series of Bulletins for Teachers, Principals and 
Superintendents on the methods of incorporating Safety 
Instructions in the regular curriculum of Public Schools 
by the author of the article has been published by_the 
Filiott Service Company, 244 West 49th Street, New 
City. 


York 


University, New York City, N. Y. 


paper with him to school and bursts into the 
room overflowing with his discovery of an 
accident and with his eagerness to tell how it 
might have been avoided. When the time for 
reading comes the child comes forward with 
a real story, and makes his contribution not 
only to the reading, but to each member of the 
class by presenting the dangers to which they 
are subject upon the streets and in the homes. 

There is another use for the newspaper as 
a means of teaching safety. Suppose the child 
is instructed to write an essay upon such a 
topic as: “Accidents I Have Seen,” “The 
Street Crossing Accident,” or “The Danger of 
Hopping Trucks.” Where is he to find a source 
of material dealing with this subject? The 
only adequate source is the newspaper. There- 
fore, the child goes to the newspaper and 
studies critically not only the style but the 
manner of presentation, and, with all the de- 
fects of newspaper style, it does have the qual- 
ity of brevity, forcefulness and carefulness in 
the selection of the points to be emphasized. 
These newspaper stories may be used to give 
the child the essential elements in English 
Composition. 

Now what is the value of such use of the 
newspaper? It will discover for the children 
early in life an important source of educa- 
tion. It will develop critical judgments and 
reasoning since it deals with the experiences 
familiar to the child. Children will gain a 
wide range of social and civic information; 
they will really learn to read, and finally they 
will learn the causes of and means of prevent- 
ing accidents. 





ETHICS FOR TEACHERS 


Think of the business of teaching as a life 
work. 

Affiliate with professional organizations— 
Local, State and National. 

Be loyal to superiors. 

Become familiar with school law. 

Avoid professional jealousies. 

Leave the child with a desire to know more. 

Discipline through good comradeship. 
’ Avoid misunderstanding through co-oper- 
ation with the parents. 

Give the best service possible without the 
stimulus of the dollar. 

Do not criticise co-workers or predecessors 
in the presence of pupils or patrons. 

Do not “talk shop” in the presence of strang- 
ers. 

Seek new educational theories and adopt 
those of proved value-—The Tennessee Educa- 
tional Bulletin. 














The Part the General Shop Should Play in Our 
Economic and Moral Advancement 


WALTER A. GEESEY 


Superintendent of Schools, Sunbury, Pa. 


Our great task in America today is the mak- 
ing of good Americans. This is not a task to 
be begun when pupils leave school. The fun- 
damentals of Americanism must be implanted 
in early youth, and the burden of this rests 
with the publie schools. 


Much as the public schools have tried to 
fulfil their functions in the past, and great 
as have been their achievements, still there 
is a much greater task ahead of them than they 
have been able to accomplish up to the present 
time. The education that we have been giving 
to the pupils in this country has not produced 
the results we have a right to expect. 


Education should fit a person for good citi- 
zenship and should help him to find the par- 
ticular vocation or profession for which he has 
aptitude. It should help him to become sound 
in his reasoning and well-balanced in his judg- 
ments. We are turning out in our educational 
factories too many square pegs and then ex- 
pecting them to fit themselves, without any 
friction, into round holes. Instead, when they 
leave school they become mere drifters for a 
time at least, unable to help themselves, in- 
dustry or the country of which they are a part. 
Later, after a period of dissatisfaction, unrest 
and tentative attempts at different employ- 
ments, they may find themselves. Some do,— 
and some still drift along, unsettled, easy prey 
to the criminal temptation which in all proba- 
bility would never have assailed them had they 
been contentedly settled in some agreeable vo- 
cation. For although no type of education will 
entirely eliminate unrest, bolshevism and crime 
from a country, a well-balanced education, con- 
taining a period of orientation in which a pupil 
is led to find himself before he leaves school 
so that he knows exactly what he wants to do 
and wastes no time in finding his niche in the 
world’s scheme, is going to be a big factor in 
helping our schools to fulfil the function ex- 
pected of them, namely, the making of good 
Americans. 


The General Shop provides this necessary 
period of orientation for the boy at the very 
time when he needs it most. He receives a 


grounding in the fundamentals of various 
occupations. He discovers his natural tastes 
and distastes, his aptitudes and inclinations. 
When he leaves school he knows what he wants 
to do and he does it. He is not liable to change 
his mind. By trial and rejection he made his 
decision before he got out in the world. Hence 
he is not going to be subjected to that danger- 
ous period of drifting idly about in haphazard 
search of some vocation for which he is adapt- 
ed, at an age when he should be an economic 
asset to his country. 


We do not hold that the General Shop should 
take precedence over the other departments in 
the public school curricula—far from that. But 
we do believe that it is time we recognize in- 
dustrial education as a factor in the needs of 
the pupils of today. We cannot give our pupils 
a purely vocational education. We do not at- 
tempt that. But we can give them an ac- 
quaintance with the tools, technique and aims 
of several trades so that they can intelligently 
make a selection of a constant unit on leaving 
school. 


The General Shop should be large enough to 
accommodate all pupils wishing to take up 
work in it beginning with the seventh grade 
and extending through the high school course. 
At present in Sunbury our shop cannot do this. 
We accommodate the pupils of the eighth, 
ninth and tenth years and a few eleventh and 
twelfth year pupils doing special work. We 
hope to enlarge the shop this summer. 


Through our General Shop we are trying to 
take care of our boys who are mechanically 
inclined. We are aiming to give them a well- 
balanced education by teaching them: to use 
their hands as well as their heads. We are 
leading them to see that the citizen of tomor- 
row must be skilled and efficient if he is to 
function in holding our country in its rightful 
place among the nations. We are helping the 
boys to find their proper places for service 
before they leave school so that they will not 
drift about in blind alleys, a prey to the temp- 
tations of the disorganizer at a later period. 


-This we believe to be the function of the Gen- 


eral Shop. 








Educational Evidence 


MELVILLE J. BOYER 


History and Social Science Department Head, Allentown 
High School, Allentown, Pa. 


HE schools of Pennsylvania, as elsewhere 
| in our Union, have been put to the test 
in recent years to accommodate the stu- 
dents that enter. Colleges and universities 
have become more and more selective in the 
timber that may come under their influence, 
so much so, that many have turned away 
promising young men and women on the plea 
that the authorities had to protect the effi- 
ciency of the teachers and the taught. This is 
a promising state of affairs. It indicates that 
education has really become popular, a recog- 
nized asset in the preparation of citizens and 
a growing prestige for the future American 
Democracy. Many communities, rural and ur- 
ban, have strained to find somewhere the 
means to enlarge on building programs and 
the teaching staff, in short, to keep apace with 
the throngs of children eager to begin their 
education. 


In spite of these indications, we note that 
the number who actually complete their sec- 
ondary education and the number who enroll 
in the first grades is startlingly dissimilar. 
This is no new deduction. The United States 
Bureau of Education tells this significant 
story of the children who enter the fifth grade 
of the public schools of the United States: 
only 63 of each 100 graduate from grammar 
school, 18 from high school and 2 from college. 
Educators and school authorities have long 
resolved to locate possible reasons. A few cit- 
ies have undertaken to influence the parents 
and the children in various ways to believe in 
“the stay-in-school” slogan. When we consider 
the proportion of college graduates to non- 
college graduates in our population, we pass 
from inquiry as to cause to bewilderment as 
to what might happen if a still larger host 
should seek enrollment. 


The writer does not intend herein to solve 
these questions, nor to answer satisfactorily 
the queries that have been put in this problem. 
However, in teaching the high school subject, 
Problems of Democracy, with the social prob- 
lems of underlying importance, the matter 
came to our attention in a rather unique way. 
In order to show the students the value of sta- 
tistics in problems pertaining to population, 


they were required to compile a table in ref- 
erence to size of family where parents had 
attended college and where parents had not 
attended college. The table contained further 
data as to the comparative survival of children 
born into families of college and non-college 
parents. This table is here inserted without 
the population phase: 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN TWELFTH GRADE FROM 
FAMILIES WITH COLLEGE AND NON-COLLEGE 





PARENTS 
College Attendance Pupils Per cent 
Neither Parent ....... 210 LAL! 
BPather Only ........5.: 36 13.33 
Mother Only .......<. 10 3.70 
Both Parents ........ 14 5.18 
Motel cde ees 270 99.98 


This table indicated that approximately 78 
per cent of the twelfth grade students in the 
Allentown High School came from homes 
where neither father nor mother had gone 
beyond the twelfth grade in our public school 
system and possibly many of them had not 
even completed the eighth grade. This speaks 
well for the vision of parents who themselves 
were denied or neglected educational opportu- 
nities. Is it possible then that the other 22 
per cent, having come from homes where fath- 
er, mother or both had a higher educational in- 
fluence, stayed in school because of that in- 
fluence? Is it possible that our high school 
enrollment in the twelfth grade would have 
been considerably less had not these children 
come from homes with this higher educational 
influence? Is the high school enrollment in 
the State of Pennsylvania affected by the col- 
lege or non-college training of the parents? 
Evidence from various sources indicates that 
the size of the families is affected, but is the 
college education of the parents a factor in 
keeping the children in school until their grad- 
uation from the twelfth grade of high school? 
With the belief that comparative figures would 
assist us in this matter, we circulated a ques- 
tionnaire among the first grade children in the 
city of Allentown, and the following interest- 
ing comparison was made available: 
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NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN FIRST GRADE FROM FAM- 
ILIES WITH COLLEGE AND NON-COLLEGE 


PARENTS 
‘College Attendance Pupils Per cent 
Neither Parent ....... 1330 92.87 
Father Only .......... 59 4.12 
Mother Only ......... 17 1.18 
Both Parents ......... 26 1.81 
PRONE ole) S Ag/e otto wera 1432 99.98 


The resulting evidence is naturally based on 
a larger group, but the value of the general 
ratio affords a safe margin for inquiry, the 
express purpose of this paper. Among these 
first grade pupils, the teachers assisted in 
getting as nearly reliable information as pos- 
sible, approximately 93 per cent of the chil- 
dren came from homes with no parents of 
college training, possibly presenting an index 
of the college-trained element in the commu- 
nity, namely, 7 per cent. We hasten to the 
query immediately whether this is too low a 
percentage of college-bred men and women, 
realizing that many of these college-bred men 
and women in the family group may be rep- 
resented in grades higher than the first and 
not at all in the first or in the twelfth grade. 
We are again asking the same question, are 
non-college parents responsible for the fre- 
quent situation where James or Jennie” in- 
forms the teacher that, having arrived at 
the non-compulsory attendance age, they are 
about to discontinue school? There is a differ- 
ence of at least 15 per cent between these 
groups of the first grade and the twelfth. There 
is also an increase of 13 per cent in the groups 
where the pupils hail from families where 
father, mother or both attended college. 

The further question was asked as to wheth- 
er a similar survey in the case of a group of 
students in college would carry our point to 
“the sticking place”? If such evidence would 
indicate that many college students were in 
college because a higher proportion of them 
came from homes where father and mother or 
either had attended college, possibly we could 
be safe in the supposition. The following table 
is the result of such an inquiry in the junior 
class of Muhlenberg College: 


COMPARATIVE TABLE—COLLEGE JUNIORS FROM 
FAMILIES WITH COLLEGE AND NON-COLLEGE 


PARENTS 
College Attendance Students Per cent 
Neither Parent ....... 39 68.42 
Pather Only -......-.. 11 19.29 
Mother Only ......... 3 5.26 
Both Parents ......... 4 7.01 
MUGEN os cc ete 57 99.98 
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We must admit that the number of students 
covered in the investigation renders all de- 
duction as to fact hazardous. We therefore in- 
sert the following from a table in The Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology (September, 1923) 
compiled by Amy Hewes of Mount Holyoke 
College, a representative woman’s college: 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS FROM FAMILIES WITH 
COLLEGE AND NON-COLLEGE PARENTS 


College Attendance Students Per cent 
Neither Parent ....... 320 60.03 
Father Only. ..... 2: 150 28.14 
Mother Only ........- 19 3.56 
Both Parents ......... 44 ° 8.25 

NOGA o2.o oie cite eaies-c 533 99.98 


With this as a comparison, we believe that 
our 68.42 per cent in the case of the junior 
class of Muhlenberg College gave us sufficient 
evidence of a pronounced reduction in the case 
of the families represented as having neither 
parent attending college, to enable us to say 
that the number of students from college par- 
ents is considerably higher than in the twelfth 
grade of our high school. A large per cent 
of the students enrolled in our colleges is en- 
rolled for the reason that their parents at- 
tended college. This number in the case of the 
Muhlenberg College juniors is almost 32 per 
cent, while in the case of the twelfth grade of 
high school we noted 22 per cent. The Mount 
Holyoke figures lead us to the belief that this 
higher educational influence is felt more in 
the general woman’s college than in the co- 
educational institution. From those figures, 
40 per cent of the students came from homes 
of college-trained parents. May we venture 
the question as to whether we are not perpetu- 
ating in a significant measure the college- 
trained species? 


In the course of a few more generations, es- 
pecially with the recent enormous increase in 
the general school and college enrollment, more 
children will undoubtedly inherit the stay-in- 
school habit. This is a matter of adjustment. 
Parents with a wider, more intelligent view- 
point will certainly make it possible with some 
degree of insistence that their children “stay 
on.” All who at heart profess to be teachers 
are concerned when a boy or girl brings the 
information that education has ended for an 
employment that is either more desirable or an 
economic necessity. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 

Henry had presented Miss Williams, his 
teacher, a note written in his own hand and 
bearing his mother’s signature. It asked that 
he be excused at two to “do some work” for 
her. Henry was excused at the stated time 
and nothing would have developed, had not 
Henry’s mother telephoned Mr. Henderson, the 
principal, that Henry was to stop at Dr. Wil- 
son’s office for some tablets on his way home 
from school. When she was told that Henry 
had already been excused she disclaimed all 
knowledge of the note. 

After a search Henry was discovered at the 
picture show enjoying the film in solitude. Yes, 
he admitted to Miss Williams and Mf. Hender- 
son, he had written the note and Junior Har- 
per had signed his mother’s name to it. He 
had missed a study period and his arithmetic 
class but he “had worked ahead in arithmetic, 
anyhow.” Junior Harper protested that he 
had traced the name of Henry’s mother “for 
fun” and didn’t know Henry was going to use 
the note. 

Henry was given a zero for his arithmetic 
that day although he had “worked ahead,” 
and was turned over to the discipline of a 
mother who wondered why that teacher didn’t 
know her writing from Junior Harper’s. Junior 
was severely reprimanded. Henry was dis- 
gusted to find his monthly grade in arithmetic 
much lower than that of Junior who never 
“worked ahead.” “The teacher wasn’t fair.” 

Was she? Do you think Miss Williams and 
Mr. Henderson handled the situation wisely? 
Send your analysis of the situation to the 
JOURNAL. 





APRIL QUERY 


WHAT I WOULD DO 

Many serious problems of discipline arise 
from the failure of both teacher and student 
to look at the question from more than one 
point of view. There are at least two sides to 
every question and many of us see only one— 
our own. We cannot expect a thoughtless 
school boy to see any but his own point of 
view, unless he is taught otherwise; we, as 
teachers, ought to be fair and look at the affair 
from the pupil’s standpoint as well as our own. 

Miss Brown failed to see the matter of writ- 
ing on the wall from John’s point of view. To 
him, doubtless, it was fun—an act committed 
on the impulse of the moment. Perhaps he 
does not see it as a wrong. She failed to 
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recognize his courage and honesty in telling 
her the truth and failed to reward him in word 
or deed for being “on the square.” How many 
older people are apt to persist in following the 
“straight and narrow path” if they are not 
encouraged and rewarded at times for doing 
so? Remember John is at the golden age for 
implanting and developing correct habits of 
life! 

I believe that Miss Brown would have won 
John’s friendship and admiration if she had 
quietly and firmly reasoned with him the 
wrongness of his deed. She should recognize 
his fault and make him recognize it—talk it 
over with him until he is willing to make the 
natural reparation, erasing the marks and 
cleaning the wall. 

Be careful of the tone of voice used. Re- 
member if some one hits you on the cheek, your 
first impulse is to hit back. Just so, if you 
speak to John in a cross, disrespectful manner 
his instinctive reaction is to answer you in 
the same way and you will have lured him into 
committing another fault. Do not make the 
boy feel that you think he is a criminal, make 
him feel that you think he is a boy fair minded 
enough to not only own up to his faults but 
also bear the penalty, if it be a just one. 

I feel that Mr. Jones also made a mistake. 
After all, was it not needlessly cruel to subject 
John to the mental agony of a public apology? 
You can judge from John’s action and the 
words of his schoolmates whether this method 
produced the desired effect. It would prob- 
ably take more time and effort to arouse the 
public spirit of the school against writing on 
the wall, but would it not pay? I believe it 
would. It is far better to work with your pupils 
in all matters than against them.—Margaret 
J. Ward, Bolivar, Pa. 





WHAT I WOULD DO 

In answer to the question “What would you 
do?” I would say “Why find the offender.” 
We are not supposed to be teaching school to 
satisfy our ambitions in the field of criminal 
detection, but rather to further the education 
of the students. 

When anything uncalled for happens in my 
room, I do not immediately feel that it is a 
challenge to my power as a detective; but 
rather do I take the occasion to explain to the 
whole group that such actions are not in the 
best interests of our particular branch of or- 
ganized society and should be discontinued. 
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For instance, the windows in my room are 
washed every year or two; in fact, some years 
they are washed twice. 

In between times, there are several months 
when the windows offer a fine chance to im- 
prove one’s literary or artistic talents. 

I have found one method of dealing with this 
problem that gives results satisfactory to me; 
and that I believe might be applied to the 
problem in question. After discussing with 
the class the undesirability of the act, I tell 
them that I shall be gone from the room five 
minutes, within which time the window is to 
be cleaned, and no questions will be asked. 

This has never failed to produce a clean win- 
dow, and I believe has gone far to strengthen 
the good feeling between the class and me. 
Also, no one likes to be disciplined by some 
one in authority. The chances are that if the 
offender can be shown the light, and given a 
chance to start again without undue promi- 
nence in the matter he will grasp the oppor- 
tunity thankfully, and better feelings all 
around will result. 

We all know that education accomplishes 
more when it goes hand in hand with good 
feeling than when the opposite is the case.— 
E. C. Carter, Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 





THE USE OF METRIC MEASURES 
Bethlehem, Pa., January 21, 1924 
To the Editor, PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL: 

Sir: Being a member of the P. S. E. A. I 
regularly read the JOURNAL. In the January 
issue [page 276] an article by Dr. Bingham 
on “Metric Measures” is printed. While ad- 
miring Doctor Bingham as a scientist and as 
a good citizen, I disagree with his views on 
the Metric System. 

The use of metric measures was legalized 
by Congress in 1866. The metric law of that 
year defines the various metric units in terms 
of American weights and méasures. Though 
this law was passed more than a half century 
ago, the metric system has made no substantial 
progress in the United States. 

The metric system is in general use in pure- 
ly scientific laboratories and in chemical lab- 
oratories now. It is easy to trace the reason 
for this. During the nineteenth century the 
principal volume of basic scientific books and 
of scientific apparatus came to this country 
from France and Germany. American scien- 
tists adopted the metric system with the metric 
books and apparatus. They now find them- 
selves using a language of weights and meas- 
ures which is strange to American industry 
and propose to remedy the difficulty by insist- 
ing that the nation give up its present units 
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and adopt those used by a small fraction of 
the population. After a trial, Mahomet was 
willing to go to the mountain. We may urge 
American advocates of the metric system to 
adopt the humility of Mahomet. 


It is absurd to attempt to compel the Ameri- 
can people to adopt a system of weights and 
measures which is so little used here that its 
present importance is negligible. Yet metric 
advocates regularly bring such bills before 
Congress and great sums of money have been 
spent on propaganda, designed to manufacture 
a thoroughly unintelligent sentiment in favor 
of the metric system. The phrase “unintelli- 
gent sentiment” in favor of the metric system 
is justified, because the arguments advanced 
in its favor are always shown to be false or 
fallacious on careful examination. 

For instance, the article in the January 
JOURNAL plainly intends to convey the impres- 
sion that “the change from avoirdupois to 
metrics” can be made without great trouble 
and expense. But in the January Bulletin of 
the Federated American Engineering Socie- 
ties, the announcement is made that the Ameri- 
can Institute of Weights and Measures, as a 
result of conservative calculations made by 
representative manufacturers, finds that “an 
enforced change to the metric system would 
cost them [the manufacturers] approximately 
at the rate of $200 per employee, and that the 
confusion and disturbance caused thereby 
would extend for a long and indefinite period 
at a cost which cannot be computed.” 

Another fallacious argument in the January 
article states that the “metric system. ..is the 
system required by law in practically every 
country of the world except Great Britain and 
the United States” and implies that we should 
therefore adopt it. As a matter of fact, the 
countries which have not adopted the metric 
system are of far greater importance than 
those which have adopted it. Further, in all 
the countries in which the law attempts to 
compel the use of the metric system, its use 
is largely evaded by the people in industry. 
In France, after a century of compulsory use, 
Dr. Bingham’s “absurd hodgepodge of unre- 
lated units” still reigns. The uniformity in 
use of our own measure is immeasurably su- 
perior to that of the measures of any metric 
country. 

Dr. Wolf of the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
is quoted as saying that “a million years of 
our students’ time could be saved in a single 
generation if we had in universal use the 
metric system.” If we divide the million years 
of students’ time by the thirty years in a gen- 
eration, and then by 20 million school children, 
we find that the statement, on its face, claims 
that each child would save each year one six- 
hundredth part of a school year of forty 5-day 
weeks, or about two hours each year. The 
statement looks less imposing when expressed 
in units we can comprehend: but the two hours 
cannot be conceded. Were the metric system 
taught to the exclusion of the American sys- 
tem, the time spent would be as completely 
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wasted as if the children were taught Latin 
to the exclusion of English. The experience 
of all-metric countries has shown that the 
native system cannot be stamped out even 
when inferior. If both systems were taught 
on equal footing, which would certainly be 
necessary, the time spent by school children 
would be greatly increased instead of de- 
creased. 

The writer heard another gentleman from 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards argue that the 
metric system was superior to our own because 
a box he held in his hand, dimensioned, let us 
say, 50 mm. by 75 mm. by 100 mm. had a 
cubical content which could be easily calculat- 
ed in metric units (375cc) whereas the calcu- 
lation of its volume in English units would 
be difficult. This gentleman implied that the 
calculation would have to be made in 32nds 
and 64ths of an inch. Every mechanic knows 
that the inch is decimalized the same as the 
meter. Were a box 2 by 3 by 4 inches (24 cu. 
in.) exhibited, the inch would have a greater 
advantage over the meter than the meter over 
the inch in the case first mentioned. 

Any general attempt to adopt the metric 
system in America would result in an intol- 
erable confusion which would persist for gen- 
erations, even for centuries, as history points 
out, unless the attempt were promptly aban- 
doned. 

(Signed) Thomas E. Butterfield, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 





VIII OLYMPIAD, 1924 


UNITED STATES finished fourth in the winter 
sports of VIII Olympiad, 1924, held at Cham- 
onix, France. Norway stood first, Finland 
second and great Britain, third. In the VII 
Olympiad, 1920, the first held since 1912 owing 
to the World War, United States ranked first. 
American enthusiasts in amateur sportman- 
ship are determined that United States shall 
raise her standing in the remaining sports of 
the VIII Olympiad to her former position at 
the head of the nations. Henry T. Allen, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
American Olympic Committee, wishes to make 
it possible to send 350 athletes to the remaind- 
er of the VIII Olympiad contests to be held at 
Paris, 1924. This means that U. S. must 
raise $350,000 for the cause of amateur sports- 
manship. The Olympic games which were the 
one unifying force among the city states of 
classic Greece were revived by Baron Pierre 
de Coubertim, 4 Frenchman, in 1896. The 
famous Greek athletes maintained a high mor- 
al standard in their mode of living and in the 
contests. They underwent the most rigid 
training. The. games were the _inspira- 
tion of much that is best known in Greek art 
and literature. The pledge taken by the ath- 
letes at the VII Olympiad at Antwerp typifies 
the meaning of the Olympic games: “We swear 
that we are taking part in the Olympic Games 
as loyal competitors, observing the rules gov- 
erning the Games and anxious to show a spirit 
of chivalry for the honor of our countries and 
for the glory of sport.” 
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PHILADELPHIA TEACHERS ASSO- 
CIATION 


THE Philadelphia Teachers Association held 
departmental conferences of the teachers of 
the higher schools Saturday, March 29. The 
officers are President, Albert W. Dudley; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Robert J. Adams, Jr.; 
Treasurer, Anna W. Walker. The following 
departmental conferences were held: Art, Com- 
merce, English, Geography, Guidance, His- 
tory, Home Economics, Ancient Languages, 
Modern Languages, Mathematics, Mechanic 
and Industrial Arts, Music, Physical Educa- 
tion, Science, Student Activities and Teacher 
Training. At 11:00 o’clock a general meeting 
was held in the auditorium of the Central 
High School at which Edwin C. Broome, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, and J. a Spaeth, 
Princeton University, spoke. 


Doctor Broome singled out a few of the 28 
leading problems in the administration of sec- 
ondary education, furnished by a questionnaire, 
and discussed the following four: (1) Adjust- 
ment of courses of study to the future needs 
of pupils on the basis of levels of ability and 
time available for school work. (2) Educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. (3) Character 
training. (4) Habits of industry and respect 
for work. He closed with this quotation from 
Charles W. Eliot: “No class of people are more 
resistant to getting their money’s worth than 
students.” 


Doctor Spaeth said that the times are chal- 
lenging old standards, foundations, land-marks 
and methods making us less clear in our con- 
victions than we were 25 years ago. He is 
more hopeful, however, of reconciliation in 
education than in other fields. He defined an 
educated man as one with a compass in his 
head, and a leader as a man who knows where 
— going and who has the power to attract 
others. 





THE College Entrance Examination Board 
met March 5 at Columbia University and de- 
cided to experiment with a new plan of ex- 
amination. It will be used side by side with 
the old essay type for a few years to deter- 
mine which one better examines a college ap- 
plicant. The new type of examination will be 
briefer as far as the individual question goes 
but there will be hundreds of them. There is 
the true and false question type of examination 
in which the student marks a given statement 
with a plus sign if true and with a minus 
sign if false; and there is the best answer 
method in which the student is given a choice 
and underlines the word which seems correct 
to him. Stanley R. Yarnall, headmaster of 
Germantown Friends’ School, is a member of 
the Commission. 


Forty Fort Public Schools, A. A. Killian, 
Supervising Principal, is to have a new junior- 
senior high school and:‘an enclosed athletic 
field. The contract was let April 14 and the 
building is to be completed by July 1, 1925. 
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EDITORIAL SECTION 


FORWARD, MARCH! 

Every member of the Association will rejoice 
to know that the forward looking program 
worked out by our State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Dr. J. George Becht, and 
announced at the Philadelphia Convention last 
December by Governor Pinchot, is becoming a 
reality. It comprises five State-wide surveys: 
1. The Normal Schools; 2. State Subsidies; 3. 
High Schools; 4. Teachers Institutes; 5. Rural 
Education. The personnel of the first survey 
committee was announced in the April number 
of the JOURNAL (p. 496); that of the others 
is now being constituted. These surveys will 
provide data for constructive legislation in 
1925. 

This movement by our State Superintendent 
and his associates in the Department of Pub- 
lie Instruction merits and will have the hearty 
approval of the 49,047 members of our State 
Association. 





EXTRACT FROM DR. LEHMAN’S RE- 
CENT LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


I continue to take considerable interest in 
educational affairs in New York. Last week’s 
issue of School contained an excellent sum- 
mary of the educational situation in New York 
City. As a result of the conflicting plans that 
have been presented by various teachers’ or- 
ganizations in the metropolis, the leaders of 
the legislature have practically decided not to 
pass any salary legislation this year, but to 
appoint a committee to survey the situation. 
This is of course only a method of “passing 
the buck,” but the teachers of New York City 
have failed to agree upon a definite salary 
schedule that would appeal to all the classes of 
teachers represented. With more than a dozen 
organizations each looking after its own spe- 
cial interests it is no wonder that members 
of the legislature are very willing to delay 
action on the ground that it was impossible 
to ascertain just what the teachers want. For- 
tunately, in our own State the P. S. E. A. 
speaks for more than 95 per cent of the teach- 
ers of Pennsylvania. We ought not to allow 
any other individual ‘or organization to pose 
as representing the teachers of this Common- 
wealth. We are in a position to speak with 
authority and I trust that the Legislative 
Committee will formulate a plan that will make 
such action possible. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 


Organized in 1852, Reorganized in 1920 

PURPOSES: To promote the general edu- 
cational welfare of the State, to protect and 
advance the interests of its members, to foster 
professional zeal, to advance educational stand- 
ards and to establish and maintain helpful, 
friendly relationships. 

CONTROL: The control of the Association 
resides in its members, who are organized in 


240 local branches. It is a democratic, repre- 
sentative body. 

ORGANIZATION: The local branches elect 
delegates, one for every 100 members, who 
constitute the House of Delegates. The House 
of Delegates elects the President and members 
of the Legislative Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

Each of the nine Departments elects a 
President, who becomes a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

The House of Delegates determines the poli- 
cies of the Association. The Executive Coun- 
cil carries them out. 

WORK: The Association has sponsored all 
the constructive educational legislation accom- 
plished in Pennsylvania, such as, the Retire- 
ment Act, the Woodruff Salary Act, the Ed- 
monds Act and its extensions. 

It owns, writes and publishes the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Its Commission on Professional Ethics in- 
vestigates questionable procedure. 

It supports the progressive policies of the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

It works in season and out of season for the 
educational welfare of the 2,000,000 boys and 
girls of the Keystone State and her 50,000 
teachers. 

MEMBERSHIP: On March 17, 1924, the 
paid membership in the Association was 49,047, 
which was 98.4 per cent of our 49,843 certifi- 
cated public school teachers. There is a place 
in the Association for every reputable teacher 
in the State. The annual fee is $1.00, which 
includes the JOURNAL. 

HEADQUARTERS: The Executive Council 
employs a full-time Executive Secretary who 
serves as general manager and editor of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. He main- 
tains an office in Harrisburg where an Assist- 
ant Editor and a staff of three other full-time 
employees carry on the work of our profes- 
sional organization 12 months in the year. 





SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK 


During the three days, April 10-12, 1924, 
over 2,500 educators from all parts of the State 
accepted the hospitality of the University of 
Pennsylvania and considered with the faculty 
and other leaders our present major problems 
in public education. Workers in all grades of 
the service participated in the programs, im- 
bibed the spirit of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and seemed to realize more fully than 
ever before the spirit of altruistic service on 
the part of the University which prompted and 
permeated the conference. 

The purpose of Schoolmen’s Week is to study 
definitely and intensively public school prob- 
lems by research methods, to exchange results 
of such studies in conferences and thus to an- 
ticipate plans and policies of the Department of 
Public Instruction and legislative develop- 
ments. 

Discussion centered around the unit of ad- 
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ministration, the rating of teachers, the train- 
ing of teachers in service and individualized 
methods of instruction. Especially helpful and 
stimulating were the demonstrations in diag- 
nosis and treatment of superior intelligence 
and of speech disorders, and a lesson with slow 
and rapid progress groups. 

Among the out-of-state speakers were Grace 
Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Willard M. Beatty, Winnetka, 
Ill.; Edgar Dawson, Hunter College, New 
York City, N. Y.; W. S. Deffenbaugh, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; John En- 
right, Commissioner of Education, Trenton, 
N. J.; Jerome Hull, Superintendent Mahoning 
County, Youngstown, Ohio; Burr F. Jones, Su- 
pervisor of Elementary Education, Boston, 
Mass.; Arthur G. Leacock, Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N. H.; C. M. Purin, Hunter 
College, New York City; W. D. Reeve, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City; Douglas C. Ridgley, Director of Home 
Study Department, Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; W. C. Ruediger, George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C.; J. L. Sten- 
quist, Director, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Baltimore, Md.; Samuel S. Wyer, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C.; 
Frances Zuill, Director of Home Economics, 
Baltimore, Md. 


General Committee 


On the recommendation of the nominating 
committee of which Superintendent Clyde L. 
Saylor, Chester County, was chairman, the 
following schoolmen of the State were elected 
as members of the General Committee for next 
year’s program, which will be held April 2-4: 
William W. Evans, Superintendent of Colum- 
bia County, Bloomsburg; Ben G. Graham, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, New Castle, Ezra Leh- 
man, Principal, Cumberland Valley State Nor- 
mal School, Shippensburg; Louis Nusbaum, 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, Philadel- 
phia; John H. Tyson, High School Principal, 
Upper Darby. 

The sentiment of the conference and its con- 
structive work are shown clearly by the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were adopted en- 
thusiastically and without a dissenting vote at 
the final general session, Saturday forenoon: 


Resolutions 


1. That we desire to express to Dr. Penni- 
man, President, and to the other officers of the 
University our deep appreciation of the gen- 
erous hospitality extended to us and of the 
many other ways in which they have made 
this meeting one of the most pleasant and 
most profitable we have ever had. 

. That we extend to the General Commit- 
’ tee our thanks for their helpful and inspiring 
program dealing with a wide variety of sub- 
jects and yet plainly stressing throughout that 
the whole educational scheme revolves around 
the child: character building, individualized 
instruction, homogeneous grouping, training 
pupils to study and vocational guidance. 

3. That we, the Schoolmen here assembled, 
desire to join with all the other schoolmen and 
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schoolwomen of Pennsylvania in the warmest 
expression of personal allegiance to Dr. J. 
George Becht and to assure him as State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction that we 
stand squarely back of him in his every for- 
ward looking movement for advancing the 
educational standing of Pennsylvania. The re- 
cent appointment of committees to survey the 
various phases of education, to the end that 
future movements shall be made in the light 
of these surveys, promises to secure a sound 
basis for legislation and a progressive pro- 
gram of public education. 


4. That we endorse the State Department 
in its determination that the public schools of 
this Commonwealth shall take no backward 
step, and that we record our earnest hope that 
there shall be no curtailment of public funds 
for public education. Any policy, either state 
or local, which looks toward a saving of dollars 
at the expense of the right of our children 
to an adequate education must be characterized 
as short-sighted, undemocratic and unsafe. The 
schoolmen of the State wish to go on record as 
committed to the obligation that full return 
shall be made by the schools for every dollar 
appropriated for educational purposes. 


5. That we heartily commend the activity 
of the State Department in the organization of 
courses of study and in the provision of expert 
supervision in the practical problem of class- 
room instruction. It is our earnest hope that 
this ‘progressive tendency toward closer su- 
pervision, so productive of practical benefits 
in the daily work of teachers of the public 
schools, may continue to expand and may con- 
tinue to be adequately supplemented by local 
efforts in the same direction. 


6. That we are gratified that the State De- 
partment recently appointed a director of ex- 
tension education. Pennsylvania’s illiterates of 
native birth will be taken care of by a con- 
tinuation of a rigid enforcement of the com- 
pulsory attendance law; but, because of the 
necessities of our industrial system, the for- 
eigner, illiterate in our language and fre- 
quently in his own, will remain a real problem 
for us to solve if we are to do our full duty 
to community and state and nation. The evi- 
dent intention of Dr. Becht to solve this pro- 
lem for Pennsylvania heartens all of us, es- 
pecially those in or near industrial centers. 


7. That in the revised Edmonds Law we 
have made a distinct advance over the original 
law by providing additional help for districts 
less able to support good schools. There should, 
however, be a method of determining the true 
property valuation back of each teacher, more 
scientific than the present system of dividing 
the assessor’s inequitable and unsystematic as- 
sessment by the secretary’s guess as to the 
percentage the assessed valuation bears to the 
true valuation and calling this quotient a true 
property valuation. To determine the true 
valuation would call for a revision of our 
whole system of taxation, which should include 
better methods of collection together with an 
enlargement of the sources of revenue. 
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8. That we reaffirm our belief in the im- 
portance of, and the necessity for, training of 
teachers in service; that we express our ap- 
preciation of the splendid manner in which the 
Normal Schools and Colleges of the Common- 
wealth have been functioning in providing op- 
portunities for this training; and that we 
recognize in the substitute for teachers’ insti- 
tutes in second and third class districts, as 
provided by recent legislative enactment, a for- 
ward-looking and distinctly helpful means of 
promoting teacher efficiency. 

9. That we recommend the appointment of 
a committee of schoolmen and laymen by the 
State Department of Public Instruction to 
make an intensive study of the present school 
organization in the State looking toward the 
organization of the county unit, the commu- 
nity district plan or some other larger unit 
for school administrative purposes in order 
that educational opportunities may be more 
nearly equalized. — 

10. Knowing that the rural school problem 
is fundamental in the preservation of rural 
life, we believe that more State aid should be 
given to rural districts. Therefore we recom- 
mend the following: 

(1) To increase the yearly salaries and pro- 
vide increments for rural school teachers, the 
Commonwealth to pay the percentage provided 
by law of the entire salary. 

(2) To create a fund to erect suitable school 
buildings in districts not financially able to 
build. 

(3) To pay at least seventy-five per cent of 
the entire cost of transportation of school chil- 
dren to all consolidated, and- approved schools. 

(4) To increase the percentage paid on 
teachers’ salaries in districts with less than 
$100,000 of true valuation per teacher of as- 
sessable property. : 

(5) To pay transportation, or board and 
lodging to the same amount, for high school 
pupils residing four miles or more from a high 
school. . ; 

(6) To provide more supervisors in vocation- 
al education, home arts, music, art and health 
education to assist in solving the rural prob- 
lem. 

11. That the Schoolmen congratulate both 
Dr. Penniman and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania on the wise action of the Trustees in 
advancing Dr. Penniman to the full headship 
of this great University. The Schoolmen wish 
to assure him of their best wishes for a career 
in this high office as long and as successful as 
they: know it will be distinguished and high- 
minded and honorable. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. W. Eisenhart, 
Superintendent, Tyrone 
Armand J. Gerson, . 
Associate Superintendent, Philadelphia 
J. Andrew Morrow, 
County Superintendent, Bradford County 
Charles S. Davis, Chairman 
Superintendent, Steelton 
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COMMITTEE OF THE P.S.E. A. 


On Relation of Junior High Schools to College 
Entrance 

The committee appointed by the State Edu- 
cation Association to study the relation of 
Junior High Schools to College Entrance had 
a preliminary meeting to discuss the general 
situation, April 9 at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. It was the feeling of the committee 
that the colleges are not yet fully conscious 
of the problem connected with the rapid devel- 
opment of the Junior High School and that 
part of the work of the committee would be to 
bring to the attention of school and college 
officials the present situation. It is hoped that 
some solution may be reached by a co-operative 
study of the problem by representatives of the 
public schools and of the colleges concerned. 
Definite plans for such co-operative work are 
now being undertaken. 





PENNSYLVANIA PARTICIPATION IN 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


Pennsylvania colleges and universities were 
well represented at the Twelfth Meeting of 
the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars held April 2-4 at Chicago. There was 
an attendance of delegates from 136 institu- 
tions, including 12 from Pennsylvania. 

The program was in charge of President 
James A. Gannett of the University of Maine 
and Secretary J. G. Quick of the University of 
Pittsburgh. Among the outside speakers were 
President E. D. Burton, Charles H. Judd and 
E. H. Wilkins of the University of Chicago, 
Ben D. Wood of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Dean K. C. Babcock of the 
University of Illinois. Their addresses and the 
papers of other speakers related to the gen- 
eral theme of the work of the collegiate regis- 
trar in the light of present day educational 
methods. 

A paper on “Honorable Dismissal” was read 
by Registrar Alan Bright of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. Mr. Bright is chairman 
of the Publicity Committee of the Association. 
Dean Raymond Walters of Swarthmore Col- 
lege conducted the Open Forum and also gave 
a report on a study of the scholastic training 
of eminent engineers having liberal arts edu- 
cation. Dean C. F. Ross of Allegheny College, 
Registrar William S. Hoffman of Pennsylvania 
State College, Registrar Theron Clark of Buck- 
nell University and Registrar Frances E. Mac- 
Intyre of Drexel Institute took part in the dis- 
cussion. . : 

One of the founders of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars was Professor 
A. H. Espenshade of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, who was formerly president of the Asso- 
ciation and an active force in it for many 
ee Walters, Swarthmore Col- 
ege. : 





“Great truths are portions of the soul of 
man; great souls are portions of eternity.”— 
James R. Lowell. 
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ON TO WASHINGTON 


The sixty-second annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association to. be held in 
Washington, June 29 to July 4, will bring to 
thousands of teachers the richest experiences 
of a lifetime. From it they will return to 
their schools with increased teaching power. 
The patriotic pilgrimages alone will repay the 
cost of the trip in time and money. It will 
enable teachers to bring to the children a vivid 
picture of the privileges of American citizen- 
ship. There will be a wealth of opportunity 
to meet the best men and women in the profes- 
sion. The problems of the present crisis in 
education will be considered. This meeting 
will be one of the turning points in the history 
of the American school—something to be re- 
membered throughout the years. Literally 
hundreds of people are giving their best 
thought to the programs, the patriotic pil- 
grimages, the receptions in Washington and 
every feature of the convention. An outline 
of the program follows: me 
Vesper service on the steps of the Nation’s 

Capitol, with music by the Marine Band, 

Sunday afternoon, June 29. 

Union meeting, Sunday evening. 

General session, Monday morning, June 30. 

Opportunities to see Washington, Monday af- 
ternoon. 

The Association’s Service to Education and the 
Nation, past presidents of the Association 
on the platform, Monday evening. 

Representative Assembly, Tuesday morning, 
July 1. 

A variety of rich programs by departments 
and allied associations, Tuesday afternoon. 

General program, representing all branches of 
the profession, Tuesday evening. 

— Assembly, Wednesday morning, 

uly 2. 

Open house by National organizations with 
headquarters located in Washington. Oppor- 
tunity to visit such places as the Red Cross 
and D. A. R. Hall, where the Arms Confer- 
ence met, Wednesday afternoon. 

Final business session of the Representative 
Assembly, Thursday morning, July 3. 

Continued meetings of departments and allied 
associations, Thursday afternoon. 

A remarkable general program on Education 
and Government, Thursday evening. Among 
the spéakers will be Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Mr. 
Samuel Gompers. 

Patriotic Union Service early Friday morning, 
July 4. 

Patriotic pilgrimages to shrines which embody 
the spirit of America, Friday forenoon, with 
brief programs at noon—the White House; 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier; the Lincoln 
Memorial; Gettysburg and many other spots 
dear to every American. 





Are you a member of the National Educa- 
tion Association? If not, join now. The or- 


ganized profession needs you and you need it. 
Send two dollars for the 1924-25 card to 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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WHAT 108 CITIES SPENT FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IN 1922 


Figures released by the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington show that school expen- 
ditures in 108 cities with populations ranging 
between 30,000 and 50,000 have increased 
greatly between 1917 and 1922. 

Seven Pennsylvania cities are included in 
the list and all of these show increases both in 
school expenses (moneys spent for mainte- 
nance and operation) and in school outlays 
(moneys spent for building and permanent im- 
provements). 

The figures reveal that Newton, Mass., spent 
the greatest sum in 1922 for operation and 
maintenance, a total of $936,000. The greatest 
percentage of increase in school expenses, how- 
ever, occurred in Wilmington, N. C., where the 
expenses rose from $69,000 in 1917 to $249,000 
in 1922, or 258 per cent. Montclair, N. J., 
showed the greatest per capita expense for this 
item in 1922, the sum of $23.34 being spent for 
the education of each pupil. 

School expenses in the Pennsylvania cities 
fcllow: 


Total Per Capita 

1917 22 1917 1922 
TO: Saewks new eek $192,000 $493,000 $4.11 $ 8.78 
McKeesport ...... 275,000 546,000 6.01 11.41 
New Castle ...... 227,000 500,000 5.32 10.61 
Williamsport ..... 168,000 396,000 4.79 10.61 
LOE See 172,000 398,009 5.30 11.33 
Hazleton .........(No figure) 346,000 (No figure) 10.17 
Norristown . 116,000 247,000 3.71 7.39 


School outlays in these Pennsylvania cities 
were as follows: 


Total Per Capita 
1917 1922 1917 1922 
MOM cee sien oe $ 16,000 $195,000 $ .35 $ 1.57 
McKeesport ...... 81,000 194,000 1.78 4.05 
New Castle ...... 111,000 496,000 2.59 10.51 
Williamsport ..... 28,000 4 v4 


fi 29,000 .70 .74 
Hazleton .........(No figure) 134,000 (No figure) 3.95 
Norristown cat 5,000 122,000 15 B 





EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 


The Eastern Arts Association will hold its 
Annual Convention in Atlantic City, May 15, 
16 and 17. The headquarters are at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall. 

This Association is made up of art teachers 
and supervisors, teachers of industrial arts, 
home economics, etc., in the eastern states. 
Among the speakers on the program this year 
are C. Valentine Kirby, State Director of Art 
and Harriet Sartain, Dean of the Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women. 

Mr. Kirby is hoping to arrange for a Penn- 
sylvania dinner or luncheon so that all of the 
people from Pennsylvania attending the meet- 
ing can get together. 

At the present time the states of New Jer- 
sey, Massachusetts and New York, respective- 
ly, have more than double the membership in 
Pennsylvania, and it is hoped this year that 
the enrollment from Pennsylvania will be 
greatly increased. 





Efficiency Expert (to Central): “Would you 
mind if I gave you the number all five times at 
once?” 
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EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS GROW 


The April number of the Journal of the 
National Education Association, page 128, pre- 
sented tables showing the growth of profes- 
sional organizations and indicating the rela- 
tive standing of each of the states with respect 
to membership in both the National and State 
Associations. The total membership in the 
National Association was 48,814 on January 
1, 1921; 82,322 on January 1, 1922; 118,032 on 
gee 1, 1923 and 133,566 on January 1, 
1924, 

On the corresponding dates the membership 
in the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion was 34,627; 42,256; 47,703 and 48,547, 
respectively. On March 17, 1924 our member- 
ship totaled 49,047, which is 98.4 per cent of 
the 49,843 certificated public school teachers 
of the State. 

In 1923, the estimated number of teachers 
in the United States was 734,820. Of these 
18.18 per cent were members of the N. E. A. 
Pennsylvania ranked 27th on January 1, 1924 
among the States with 7,259 N. E. A. mem- 
bers, 15.12 per cent. We must tighten up our 
belts and buckle down to the task of increasing 
our N. E. A. membership! 

On January 1, 1924, Pennsylvania ranked 
8th among the States and Territories in per 
cent of teachers who were members of State 
Associations. Those outranking us are Con- 
necticut, Florida, Hawaii, Nevada, New Jer- 
sey, Rhode Island and Utah, but all of these 
enroll lay members as well as teachers. We, 
therefore, may feel well pleased with our rank 
on this basis for not one of the seven mentioned 
has over 8,600 teachers, except New Jersey, 
which has 19,000, whereas Pennsylvania has 
nearly 50,000 and over 98 per cent of them 
are within the fold. 





WHAT IS WANTED? 


One of the most telling evidences of the need 
of such a measure as the Sterling-Reed Edu- 
cation Bill, now before Congress, is afforded 
by this letter from a Southern school teacher, 
which has lately been brought to our attention. 
It reads, in part, as follows: 

“IT am a little country school teacher, teach- 
ing in one of the most backward sections of 
wo have never played any athletic 
games; in fact, I have only seen a few games 
of basketball, so know nothing at all about 
such things. But I want to interest my chil- 
dren in athletics. We have a baseball diamond 
fixed, and the children play with bat and ball, 
but they do not know how. We are also fixing 
a basketball court, have ordered ball, goals, 
ete. I have secured rule books, but I can’t 
understand them well enough to teach the 
game,—nor the grown-ups, either—I am very 
anxious that my children have a better chance 
than I had to learn these things. They do not 
know how to play, are full of malaria and 
hookworms, but I am trying to teach them that 
to be well is more interesting—tc others es- 
pecially—than being ill. I have thirty-five 
children, ranging in age from six to sixteen, 
but our average is twentv,—“ague” being prin- 
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cipally the cause of poor attendance. I think 
if I can get them interested in something, they 
will make a greater effort to get well and do 
better. Please give me information regarding 
badge tests. Any help you can give me will be 
greatly appreciated.” 

This letter was addressed to the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, New 
York City, and was published by them as “One 
of the 14,000 requests for help” answered in 
the year 1922. We want to ask our readers’ 
frank and candid opinion as to what shall be 
done about such a situation? Whose business 
is it to remedy conditions in such parts of our 
country as that from which this teacher writes? 
Can they be remedied locally? Have you any 
responsibilities in the premises? Have you 
ever read what the “good Samaritan” did? Do 
you think that the Samaritan parable is out- 
grown and obsolete? We confess that we feel 
the punch of these questions.—Education, 
March, 1924, 





LET’S MAKE 1924 A BETTER YEAR FOR 
OUR SCHOOLS 


Education is a matter of money. The 
schools cannot unlock that better future for 
our children except with the key of money. 
Not one-fifth of our states in 1923 increased 
their appropriations for the public schools. In 
nearly every legislature there was a nip-and- 
tuck struggle to save school funds from the 
ignorant assaults of catchpenny politics. Chil- 
dren have no votes, and some politicians still 
think it good political business to cheapen the 
schools. 

There are honorable exceptions. Arkansas 
imposed two new taxes for educational pur- 
poses. Pennsylvania appropriated $8,000,000 
more than ever before. Florida, Missouri and 
South Carolina dug deeper into their pockets. 
The South is now rapidly taking the lead in 
advancing the educational progress of our 
country. North Carolina’s bond issue of $5,- 
000,000 for rural school buildings is one case. 
From Oregon and California to Idaho, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia and Delaware special efforts 
are being made to stamp out illiteracy and to 
build up the country schools. Tennessee and 
Texas are having state-wide surveys made in 
order to find out where to build. 

Such interest and activity could easily be 
made the basis for saying that all’s well. But 
money is the acid test. The love and power 
which a community puts into any work is ac- 
curately measured by the money it spends on 
that work. Until we spend as freely out of 
our wealth as the pioneers spent out of their 
poverty, there will not be schoolhouses enough 
for the kids to go to, or seats enough for them 
to sit in.—Collier’s of February 9, 1924. 





Venus, bright queen of western’ twilight, 
will be at its highest brilliancy on May 24. 
More brilliant than any other planet or, in- 
deed, than any other permanent occupant of 
our skies, with the exception of the sun and 
moon, Venus now shines in the west for several 
hours after sunset. 
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THE PROPOSED CHILD LABOR 
AMENDMENT 


The normal American citizen loves children. 
No matter how ragged and dirty and impudent 
childhood is, there is something irresistible 
about it; and the more ragged and dirty and 
uncared-for the child the more does your heart 
and mine go out to the nation’s youth which 
has been denied the golden experiences of child 
life. Men and women, realizing the conditions 
in Pennsylvania and the other states of the 
Union which make it impossible for many chil- 
dren to “trail the clouds of glory,” that are 
the rightful inheritance of every child, are 
asking, “Can’t we do something about it?” 

Of course we can. First, the Constitution 
of the United States must be amended so that 
a Federal Child Labor Law will be held as 
constitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court. The reason that we are so sure that 
the first step must be an amendment to the 
Constitution is because two Federal Child La- 
bor Laws, passed by Congress, were set aside— 
one in 1918, the other, in 1922—by the Supreme 
Court as unconstitutional on the ground that 
they were essentially laws to regulate labor 
and the Court held that the regulation of labor 
is one of the rights reserved for the several 
states. So, before a Child Labor Law can be 
successfully enforced an amendment to the 
Constitution must be adopted making it feas- 
ible for Congress to pass a Child Labor Law. 

House Resolution, No. 184,. introduced by 
Representative Foster of Ohio, deals with such 
an amendment. The resolution which was for 
many weeks in the hands of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House is now before the 
House. If two-thirds of the members of each 
House of Congress agree upon the Amend- 
ment and it is ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the states, then the proposed 
Amendment will be effective and the way will 
be clear for a Federal Child Labor Law. 


“But,” says the One Who-hasn’t-been-read- 
ing-what-it’s-all-about, “why not allow the 
states to regulate child labor, and then states 
rights will not be endangered?” State regula- 
tion has been found inadequate. The pitiful 
facts revealed by the investigations of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee prove this. Col- 
lier’s ran a series of articles within the last 
few months depicting conditions of child labor 
under state regulation which should make ev- 
ery reader an advocate of House Resolution, 
No. 184. States rights are not in jeopardy for 
of the seven amendments added to the Consti- 
tution in 120 years only one—the income tax 
amendment—has related to the powers of Con- 
gress as against those of the states. 


“But,” says the One Who-is-thrifty-of-the- 
nation’s-wealth, “If the Child Labor Amend- 
ment is passed, won’t it mean new bureaus 
and additional expense at Washington?” Not 
necessarily so, for the former Federal Child 
Labor Laws were administered ably by the 
Children’s Bureau in the first case and by the 
Treasury Department in the second. In both 
cases federal activities were restricted to the 
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states where conditions were below the stand- 
ard set by the Federal Law. 


_The Child Labor Amendment will simply 
give Congress power to pass laws regulating, 
limiting or prohibiting the employment of chil- 
dren. Such laws cannot apply to people over 
18 years of age. Such an amendment will not 
take away the power that a state now has, 
but will prevent a state’s lowering the federal 
standard. 

The Public Education and Child Labor As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania, Bruce M. Watson, 
Philadelphia, Managing Director, is whole- 
heartedly supporting the Child Labor Amend- 
ment. Every teacher and every other friend 
of children ought to support it, too. Both the 
Senate and the House Committees have re- 
ported. Pennsylvania representatives should 
be urged to vote and work for the bill. It 
doesn’t seem very much for you to write or 
telegraph your representative that you want 
him to favor House Resolution No. 184, 
does it? But if 49,848 Pennsylvania teach- 
ers will do that much for the children of the 
State, what an effective force they will be! 
At any rate here is the chance for you to do 
your bit. 





PAN AMERICAN PEDAGOGICAL 
CONGRESS 


The first Pan American Pedagogical Con- 
gress will meet in Santiago, Chile, in Sep- 
tember, 1925. This Inter-American Congress 
will offer unusual opportunity to American 
educators to form closer bonds of friendship 
and co-operation with their colleagues of this 
Hemisphere. The guiding principle of this 
great educational gathering will be the recog- 
nition of education as the best possible means 
of developing national and international senti- 
ment in favor of a more intimate union and 
greater solidarity among the American nations. 

The twenty-one democracies of this Western 
Hemisphere believe that ideas and ideals rath- 
er than political leaders carry these nations 
forward and onward, and they have a clear re- 
alization that the inculeation and shaping of 
those ideas and ideals is preponderantly the 
— of teachers and educators within their 

orders. 


How best to advance knowledge in every 
field; how best to diffuse and apply the knowl- 
edge so gained; how to promote progress and 
still conserve the finer simplicities and hu- 
manities of life; how best to utilize all that 
is most valuable in the common experience and 
effort; in brief, how best to develop and per- 
fect that American civilization which is to shed 
light where before was darkness and to find a 
safe footpath in the road toward American— 
and world—peace and unity: these are the real 
problems which confront such significant gath- 
erings as the Pan American Pedagogical Con- 
ference. 

For further information, address L. S. 
Rowe, Director General Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 
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MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS 


Teachers throughout the United States are 
coming to see the educational opportunity for 
young men which is offered by the Government 
in the Citizens’ Military Training Camps, con- 
ducted each summer at many points between 
Boston and San Francisco. These camps are 
essentially schools in physical health and good 
citizenship. They are open to young men be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 24 with all expenses 
paid, including transportation, food, quarters 
and uniforms. 

Thirty days in the open under the care of 
experienced and sympathetic officers afford a 
rare opportunity of physical, mental, moral 
and civic development for the men enrolled. 

The camps are under military discipline and 
naturally inculcate the basic virtues of obedi- 
ence and respect for law and order. The daily 
schedule gives, however, only the morning 
hours to military drill and instruction; the af- 
ternoons are devoted to athletic training and 
out-door sports, including track work, boxing, 
wrestling, swimming, baseball, tennis and other 
games; in the evenings there is wholesome re- 
creation, lectures, concerts and moving pic- 
tures. 

Good citizenship is taught by means of lec- 
tures, class work, discussions and prescribed 
readings; personal hygiene and social sanita- 
tion are strongly emphasized; the ordinary 
usages of good society, even to the point of 
table manners and etiquette, are carefully ob- 
served. The religious welfare of the camps 
is in the hands of Army Chaplains; the social 
life, in the charge of Army Hostesses. 

These camps enrolled 10,000 young men in 
1921; in 1922 twice that number, and last year 
25,000. For 1924 plans are laid to accommo- 
date 30,000 in July or August, depending on 
the location of the training centers. 


Full information in regard to the nearest 
available camp will be furnished on request 
by the National Executive Secretary, Military 
Training Camps Association, Dr. George F. 
James, 210 Mallers Building, Chicago. 





THE Madison Public School Building in Jef- 
ferson Township, Grindstone, was dedicated 
on March 1, 1924. The building is located on 
what is known as the John Stuart farm ad- 
joining the town and overlooks the entire 
Grindstone plant of the Frick Company. It 
has a large playground and is ideally located 
for the convenience of the children of the com- 
munity it serves. Anna Montgomery of Fay- 
ette City is the supervising principal. 


J. O. ENGLEMAN, Field Secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association, has been elected 
Superintendent of Schools at Terre Haute, 
Ind.; he will assume his new duties August 1. 
Mr. Engleman is a native of Indiana, a gradu- 
ate of Indiana State Normal School and of In- 
diana University. For seven years he was su- 
perintendent at Decatur, IIl., resigning there 
to go to the superintendency at Joliet, Ill., and 
from Joliet he went to his present N. E. A 
position —Education Service Bulletin. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION* .- 


WHEREAS, there has been in progress 
for several years an agitation conducted by 
certain newspapers, patriotic societies, fra- 
ternal orders and others, against a number of 
school textbooks in history and in favor of 
official censorship, and 

WHEREAS, this propaganda has met with 
sufficient success to bring about not only acute 
controversy in many cities but the passage of 
censorship laws in several states, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED by the American Histori- 
cal Association, upon the recommendation of 
its Committee on History Teaching in the 
schools and of its Executive Council, that genu- 
ine and intelligent patriotism, no less than the 
requirements of honesty and sound scholar- 
ship, demand that textbook writers and teach- 
ers should strive to present a truthful picture 
of past and present, with due regard to the 
different purposes and possibilities of element- 
ary, secondary and advanced instruction; that 
criticism of history textbooks should there- 
fore be based not upon grounds of patriotism 
but only upon grounds of faithfulness to fact 
as determined by specialists or tested by con- 
sideration of the evidence; that the cultiva- 
tion in pupils of a scientific temper in history 
and the related social sciences, of a spirit of 
inquiry and a willingness to face unpleasant 
facts, are far more important objectives than 
the teaching of special interpretations of par- 
ticular events; and that attempts, however 
well meant, to foster national arrogance and 
boastfulness and indiscriminate worship of 
national “heroes” can only tend to promote a 
harmful pseudo-patriotism; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that in the 
opinion of this Association the clearly implied 
charges that many of our leading scholars 
are engaged in treasonable propaganda and 
that tens of thousands of American school 
teachers and officials are so stupid or dis- 
loyal as to place treasonable textbooks in the 
hands of children is inherently and obviously 
absurd; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the 
successful continuance of such an agitation 
must inevitably bring about a serious deterior- 
ation both of textbooks and of the teaching of 
history in our schools, since self-respecting 
scholars and teachers will not stoop to the 
methods advocated. 


*Resolutions adopted at its annual meeting held at 
Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 27-29. 1923. Personnel of officers 
and of committee on history teaching in the schools may 
be obtained from the erican ‘Historical Association, 
1140 Woodward Building, Washington. D. C. 








“Our janitors are not furnished a disinfect- 
ant with an odor. It is not good health edu- 
cation to cover one with another. Scrub 
brooms, Old Dutch cleanser or Banner lye gen- 
erously mixed with good old-fashioned human 
muscle thoroughly and frequently applied are 
far more effective. A toilet with an odor sim- 
ply means one of two things, namely, either 
the plumbing is defective or the janitor is.”— 
F. D. Boynton. 
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FIRST ANNUAL GOOD WILL DAY 


AUGUSTUS 0. THOMAS 
President, World Federation of Education, 
Augusta, Maine 

One of the most interesting and helpful 
documents passed by the World Conference on 
Education, which met at San Francisco in 
June and July of 1923, was that of setting 
aside May 18 of each year for the purpose of 
bringing the minds of children the world over 
to the consideration of friendship and goodwill. 
This day is designated by the document as 
WORLD GOOD WILL DAY. Since May 18 
this year occurs on Sunday, May 19 may be 
observed as Good Will Day in 1924 by the 
schools. 

In teaching the lessons suggested for this 
day it is well to keep in mind that we desire to 
build a more wholesome patriotism for the 
people of each country; a patriotism based not 
upon hatred, revenge and jealousy, but upon 
love of country and pride in the achievements 
of our countrymen and race. It is better to 
boast of the virtues we possess than to try to 
make ourselves appear greater by minimizing 
others. We should make the flags of the sev- 
eral countries float higher and more proudly 
by building a greater self respect. 

To all nations and to all people these sug- 
gestions are being sent with the hope that in 
each country translations will be made public 
and available for the use of the five millions 
of teachers the world over. 


Suggestions for Observance 


Observance of this day lends itself to many 
forms. The interested teacher will find an 
abundance of materials for special programs. 
The regular lessons need not be completely 
dispensed with. The celebration may take the 
form of special emphasis in connection with 
other lessons, opening exercises and special 
periods. 

The spirit of the day should not lose its 
patriotic appeal, but courtesy, helpfulness, jus- 
tice, honor, kindliness, charity, friendship and 
goodwill should be emphasized throughout the 
day. 

Perhaps the most successful way to cele- 
brate the day is to provide a special program 
of half an hour to an hour in length, such pro- 
gram to consist of songs, drills, pageants, spe- 
cial recitations, essays and characterizations 
of great characters. 

Drills and pageants may take the form of 
patriotic exercises with the flags of the coun- 
tries and the singing of national songs, or 
they may be given in the language of labor and 
industry giving the children the characteristic 
symbols of the activities and interests of the 
peoples. 

In singing the songs of many nations it may 
be well to suggest that your own national hymn 
be sung first and also at the closing of the 
singing. In all this celebration we must not 
forget that that country will always be strong- 
est which protects its homes and keeps them 
the most sacred. To this end it may be pos- 
sible in some celebrations to sing the greatest 
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home songs. “Home, Sweet Home” may be sung 
in all languages. 

Do not forget to teach the great contribu- 
tions of art and literature which have come 
from the different countries. The making of 
books, human government, great inventions 
which have contributed to the well being of 
man, the sciences, medicine and the long line 
of human benefactions may be illustrated in 
story and symbol. 

The map is indispensable in bringing the 
children of the world together. What products 
of one country go to the comfort and happiness 
of other countries? -How do the people live 
and what do they do to find happiness? How 
does one country add to the well-being of other 
countries? 

Classes in current history should bring in 
events transpiring throughout the world which 
are of unusual importance. Care should be 
exercised in keeping only progressive and bene- 
ficial events in the ascendency. Encourage 
pupils to deal sympathetically with happenings 
in other countries. 

Dwell upon the misery which the children of 
many countries are forced to endure through 
famine, pestilence, earthquake and war, and 
how the children of one country can help the 
children of those unfortunate lands. 

The following helps and suggestions for the 
celebration of Good Will Day may be secured 
from The National Council for the Prevention 
of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from the National Child Wel- 
fare Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ity: . 

“Children from Many Lands,” a folio of ten 
beautiful pictures. $1.00. 

Workers’ File of plays, pageants, programs, 
essays, debates and book lists. $1.00. 

Lists of pageants. 

Pageant: “Good Will, the Magician,’? Hazel 
Mackay, 10c per copy. 





YE OLD SINGING SCHOOL 


A man said to me, “I heard something at a 
movie the other night which I can’t place: 


‘Hope points before and shows a bright to- 
morrow, 
Let us forget the darkness of today.’ ” 


“They are lines from an old school song 
‘Cheer, Boys, Cheer,’ which we used to sing 
thirty years ago.” I told him. 

The song was written by Charles MacKay 
in England eighty or more years ago and was 
set to music by Henry Russell. We learned 
it seventy-five years ago in Lancaster at Mr. 
Kemoror’s singing school. He taught the boys 
and girls, without charge, in a large Sunday 
School room to which we hurried about four 
o’clock on certain days, and where we were 
sure of a good time for another hour. We 
loved the rote songs he taught us and sold 
tickets for his concerts—the only pay he got 
for his trouble. Other songs besides the emi- 
grant song, “Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” were “Love- 
ly Rose,’ “Long, Long Ago,” “Silence,” 
“Home, Sweet Home” and “Lightly Row.”— 
J. P. McCaskey. 
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From a Copley Print, Copyright by Curtis and Cameron, 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


MUSIC WEEK 


During the week beginning May 4, the peo- 
ple of this country will join in the largest 
music festival of modern times. For the first 
time in its history, a nation-wide Music Week, 
the culmination of many city-wide music 
weeks, will be observed. 

Pennsylvania’s Music Week, the third of a 
State-wide nature, will be celebrated simul- 
taneously with National Music Week. As has 
been the custom, effective preparations have 
been made and as a result of the plans under- 
way, interest in music will be advanced. 

Philadelphia has arranged to hold its cele- 
bration one week later; it promises to 
be the greatest celebration ever held in any 
American city. Philadelphia’s Music Festival, 
without a doubt will equal any music under- 
taking the world has ever seen. 

Pittsburgh, this year, will take a conspicuous 
part; so will all the larger cities in the State. 
Scranton for the first time will hold grade 
competitions in vocal and instrumental music. 
Harrisburg’s Civic Opera Company, an out- 
growth of Music Week, will be heard in Robin 
Hood. 

More than five hundred school districts will 
hold music-memory contests. Concerts will 
have a larger place than formerly. Churches, 
schools, clubs, societies and musical organiza- 
tions will participate to a greater extent than 
ever. Indications are that industries, business 
houses, homes, communities and institutions 
will have more music than during any previous 
music week. 

Pennsylvania can appreciate this upward 
trend, for no state has. been a greater con- 
tributor toward the development of music in 
this country. Here were made the first musi- 
cal instruments; here originated the first musi- 
cal organizations; here were established the 
first musical institutions; here concerts were 
first held and oratorios first sung; here were 
written the first art song, hymn, opera and 
patriotic songs; folk music was born on Penn- 
sylvania soil and here were developed some: 
of the best of our nation’s musical organiza- 
tions, composers and artists. 


MUSIC 





This is the legacy music has received from 
Pennsylvania and it forms a rich background 
for the stupendous musical undertakings 
planned for the 1924 Music Week. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S BIG FOUR 


In considering America’s music history 
there are four composers who must be accorded 
pre-eminent rank—Foster, Nevin, Cadman and 
Burleigh—all Pennsylvanians. 

Stephen Collins Foster, the founder of 
American Folk Music, is, perhaps, the best 
beloved of all our song writers. His mission, 
it seems, was to lay bare the heart-life of the 
negro, and in so doing touch the great human 
heart of all races. Foster wrote in all over 
170 songs, most popular of which are Swanee 
River, Kentucky Home, Old Black Joe and 
Massa. Charmingly beautiful is Come Where 
My Love Lies Dreaming, popularized by John 
McCormack, and wrought out of the bitter 
— and sorrows of the composer’s own 
ife. 

Foster was distinctly a folk song writer. 
Providence decreed, it appears, that a Penn- 
sylvanian should make the transition between 
the folk and art song as Ethelbert Nevin 
forms the connecting link. His is an immortal 
contribution to America’s collection. Every- 
body loves the Woodpecker, the soul-stirring 
Rosary, the tenderly appealing Mighty Lak a 
Rose, and the recurrent nodding, dreamy Nar- 
cissus. “My favorite American song,” says 
Schumann-Heink, “is the Rosary. It is.a per- 
fect song, having heart interest and exquisite 
melody—and these are the essentials of a great 
song. The public likes this song, and the people, 
after all, are the arbiters.” 

Another, no less beloved, is Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, prolific and versatile composer. 
He has touched many fields of music and has 
adorned them all. Everything Mr. Cadman 
has written bears the stamp of musical genius. 

Cadman’s Indian Mountain Song, At Dawn- 
ing, Land of the Sky Blue Water and Lilacs 
are considered by critics to possess very great 
merit. Musical composition has been wonder- 
fully enriched by his development and arrange- 
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ment of Indian themes. In Shanewis, he has 
given to the music world a distinctively Ameri- 
can opera. Posterity will probably call it his 
monument for it not only possesses great quali- 
ties, but has the unique distinction of having 
in it thirty-seven Indian themes. 

No less great has been the contribution of 
Henry T. Burleigh—scholar, singer and com- 
poser. Voice and mind form an admirable 
combination in this gifted musician. Like Cad- 
man, he adorns every field in which he labors. 
His arrangement of the Negro Spirituals has 
given him national fame, and musical critics 
are unanimous in the opinion that what Mr. 
Burleigh has recently written and is now writ- 
ing give every evidence of becoming Folk 
Music. Although Mr. Burleigh is best known 
for his Spirituals, he has written voluminously 
in other styles and has produced some charm- 
ing songs such as Jean, Deep River, Oh, Didn’t 
It Rain, and Love Watches. 

Pennsylvania glories in being the birthplace 
of four such sons. We can be forgiven for 
taking pride in what these men have given to 
American music. Had we no other claims 
this quartet alone would place us in the Hall 
of Fame.—Musical Forecast. 





MUSIC IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 

Since September 1923, practically the entire 
time of a member of the Department of Public 
Instruction has been devoted to music in the 
rural schools. 

Through the co-operation of several county 
superintendents, a definite program for music 
in the rural districts has been formulated and 
put into operation. The first step in this plan 
is the provision, so far as this is practicable, 
for definite music instruction for the teachers 
during the county institute. A Department 
representative endeavors to meet each of the 
different sections, including the rural teachers, 
several times during the week. 

Through these meetings teachers become in- 

* terested, learn quite a repertoire of attractive 
children’s songs and the methods of presenting 
them, thus gaining confidence in their ability 
to return to their schools and take up the work 
of teaching music to the children. The major- 
ity of the teachers provide themselves with a 
chromatic pitch pipe and the superintendent 
co-operates by having the schools supplied 
with song material, a phonograph and suitable 
records. 

Following the institute, the Department rep- 
resentative, accompanied by the County Su- 
perintendent or the assistant, spends from one 
to three weeks in the rural schools of the 
county, organizing the work and conducting 
model lessons in each school. More than 400 
rural schools have been visited so far this 

ear. 
‘ Demonstrations with classes of children are 
being held in many communities in these coun- 
ties. These demonstrations are usually held 
in the evening and are largely attended by 
patrons of the school. 

Several counties are planning to employ 
township or district supervisors. One super- 
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visor can take care of 40 to 50 teachers. Usu- 
ally it is found best to combine the one-teacher 
school with a borough or consolidated school 
as a center, each district sharing the expense 
of the supervisor’s salary in proportion to the 
number of teachers employed. The cost to 
each one-teacher school does not exceed $25 a 
year under this plan. The State pays at least 
one-half of the minimum salary of $130 per 
month in fourth class districts. All new teach- 
ers for whom State aid will be paid for the two 
years beginning September, 1924 must be on 
the payroll next November. 





MOTHER’S DAY—MAY 11 
MY MOTHER 
FLORENCE HOWARD WOLCOTT 


We read about the mothers of the days of 
long ago, 

With their gentle, wrinkled faces and their 
hair as white as snow; 

They were “middle-aged” at forty, and at 
fifty donned lace caps, 

And at sixty clung to shoulder shawls and 
loved their little naps. 


But I love the modern mother who can share 
in all the joys, 

And who understands the problems of her 
growing girls and boys; 

She may boast that she is sixty, but her heart 
is twenty-three— 

My glorious, bright-eyed mother who is keep- 
ing young with me. 





CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT 


Charles William Eliot, President of Harvard 
for forty years, was 90 years old on March 20. 
For a half century he has been recognized as 
a man who thinks things out in his own mental 
channels, yet always arrives at conclusions 
which are never too radical to be practicable; 
conclusions that are helpful to the world’s 
progress in that they are original. Dr. Eliot 
was only 35 years old when he became presi- 
dent of one of this country’s greatest educa- 
tional institutions. His comparative youth 
and the fact that he was a scientist—a chem- 
ist—made his appointment a surprise to many. 
But Harvard thrived under his regime. He 
it was who changed the curriculum of the Uni- 
versity so that it consists largely of elective 
courses. When he retired in 1909 at the age 
of 75 we might have expected a man who had 
been an active citizen long past his allotted 
three score and ten years to be ready to “sit 
in his house by the side of the road” and 
watch the younger generation forge on. But 
a man who has made a habit of thinking for 
himself upon the great problems of the world 
doesn’t run down like an eight-day clock. That 
the past fifteen years have been years, not of 
deterioration, but of ripened wisdom, is shown 
by the volume “A Late Harvest,” a collection 
of Dr. Eliot’s miscellaneous papers written 
during the last ten years. Dr. Eliot is the 
beautiful philosophy of Browning’s Rabbi Ben 
Ezra in the life. 
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ISAAC DOUGHTON 


Isaac Doughton, Superintendent of the 
Schools of Phoenixville, has resigned his po- 
sition and will become Head of the Depart- 
ment of Education at the State Normal School, 
Mansfield, Pa., next fall. He will complete 
the present school year at Phoenixville. Su- 
perintendent Doughton is a native of Wales 
but has lived in Pennsylvania since early boy- 
hood. He is a graduate of Harvard University, 
706, and has done graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. During the eighteen 
years since his graduation from Harvard, Mr. 
Doughton has been associated with the schools 
of Phoenixville as Instructor, Principal and 
Superintendent of Schools. He has taken part 
in civic affairs, acting as Chairman of the 
Court of Honor of the local Boy Scouts or- 
ganization, Chairman of the Phoenixville 
American Red Cross and Trustee of the Public 
Library. Superintendent Doughton has writ- 
ten worth-while articles for the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooL JOURNAL and the American School 
Board Journal. He is the author of a textbook, 
“Preparing for the World’s Work,” published 
by Scribners. Mansfield State Normal is for- 
tunate in securing Superintendent Doughton’s 
services. Pennsylvania is fortunate that his 
new position does not carry such a promising 
educator beyond her borders. 





New York enrolls the most students in vo- 
cational schools, Pennsylvania is second and 
Massachusetts is third. 
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CHARLES S. FOOS 

Charles S. Foos, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association in 1909, 
was born.near Reading on December 17, 1863. 
He was educated in the Reading Public Schools, 
graduating in 1882 with the first graduation 
class at the Reading High School for Boys. 
Dr. Foos has been interested in many lines of 
work: journalism, law and insurance but it 
was to the educational field that he finally 
turned with the enthusiasm and ability which 
has ever characterized his work. | 

After graduating from high school, he pre- 
pared for and entered Yale, but left college 
in 1884 to become a newspaper reporter on the 
Reading Eagle. In 1886 he accepted the po- 
sition of Latin Instructor in the Union Acad- 
emy in Morganfield, Kentucky. The following 
year he became superintendent of an insurance 
company in Pennsylvania but returned once 
more to school work as an instructor in the 
Stewart Academy, a private school in Read- 
ing. In 1889 while serving as supervising 
principal of the Orwigsburg Public Schools, 
he was elected instructor in rhetoric and Eng- 
lish in the Boys’ High School of Reading. Nine 
years later in 1899 he was made principal of 
the same school and three years later in 1902 
Doctor Foos became Superintendent of the 
Reading Schools, a position which he held for 
twenty years, retiring in 1922 from his active 
duties which poor health had rendered too ex- 
acting. Since that time Dr. Foos has given 
much of his time to the school board’s building 
program which he outlined some time ago. 

Dr. Foos was Vice President of the N. E. A. 
in 1911 and has served on many committees 
of that organization; he was President of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
in 1909 and for 5 years was a member of its 
executive council. He has been President of 
the National Federation of State Educational 
Associations for fifteen years. 

Dr. Foos has written for many educational 
magazines and spoken at meetings in all parts 
of the country. One of his papers “State Edu- 
cational Associations” was published in the 
report of the United States Commissioner of 
Education as the official document on the sub- 
ject. He has been twice a delegate to the 
Pan American Congress for educational asso- 
ciations. 

It would be impossible to consider the splen- 
did development of the Reading Public School 
System in the last twenty years without real- 
izing that Dr. Foos has given himself without 
stint to the development of a carefully arrang- 
ed and ably developed educational program 
which reflects well his work as one of the fore- 
most educators of the State. 


CREDIT 

The most trifling actions that affect a man’s 
credit are to be regarded. The sound of your 
hammer at five in the morning, or nine at 
night, heard by a creditor, makes him easier 
six months longer; but if he sees you at a bil- 
liard table, or hears your voice at a tavern 
when you should be at work, he sends for his 
money the next day.—F ranklin. 
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PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Rhodes Scholarships 


Pennsylvania may elect two Rhodes Scholars 
for the year 1925.. The stipend of the Rhodes 
Scholarship is 800 pounds a year with a bonus 
of 50 pounds. Candidates will need to supple- 
ment the scholarship to the extent of about 
50 pounds yearly. Rhodes Scholarships may be 
held only at Oxford and for a period of three 
years, subject to the approval of the scholar’s 
college at Oxford. A candidate must be (a) 
an unmarried male citizen of the United 
States, with at least five years’ domicile; (b) 
by October 1, 1925 he must have passed his 
nineteenth and not have passed his twenty- 
fifth birthday; (c) by October 1, 1925 he must 
have completed his sophomore year at some 
recognized university of the United States. 
Candidates may apply either for the State in 
which they have their residence or for any 
State in which they have received two years 
of their college education before applying. Can- 
didates must be selected, first, by their own 
college or university, advisedly, not later than 
October 18, for the candidates must file their 
applications with state committees not later 
than October 25. In case no candidates of ex- 
ceptional merit apply vacancies may be filled 
by the appointment of scholars at large, chosen 
from the particularly strong candidates who 
have failed to secure a regular appointment. 
Higher Education Circular No. 28, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. (price 5c) fur- 
nishes further details. Candidates in Penn- 
sylvania should apply to L.°A. Post, Haver- 
ford College, Haverford, Pa., or to President 
Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College, Ameri- 
can Secretary to the Rhodes Trustees, Swarth- 
more, Pa. : 


The “Scholastic” Essay Contest 


The subject this year for the essay contest 
conducted annually by the Scholastic, a nation- 
al magazine for high school students, is “My 
Choice of Vocation, and Why.” The essay con- 
test differs from many in that it directs the 
student’s thought and attention to one of his 
own personal problems. The contest is open 
to any junior or senior high school student. The 
essays are limited to 600 words. The first 
prize is $50 and ten prizes of $10 each will be 
awarded for the next best essays. For furth- 
er information address the Contest Editor, 
Scholastic, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Legion Essay Contest 

The American Legion, through its National 
Americanism Commission, has established an 
annual essay contest to encourage higher edu- 
cation, citizenship and Americanism. This 
year the subject is “Why Communism is a 
Menace to Americanism.” Anyone between the 
ages of 12 and 18, inclusive, is eligible to the 
contest. The essays should not be more than 
500 words in length and should be sent to the 
County Superintendent of Schools not later 
than midnight June 15, 1924. The prizes with- 
in the states will be a silver medal, a bronze 
medal and a certificate of merit. The National 
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Prizes are $750, $500 and $250, respectively. 
Further information may be secured from 
Garland W. Powell, National Director, The 
National Americanism Commission, The Amer- 
ican Legion, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Scholarship Given by Pennsylvania Railroad 
Women’s Division of War Relief 

Competitive examinations will be held in 
June, 1924 to determine the award of the 
scholarship established at the University of 
Pennsylvania by Department No. 3 of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Women’s Division of 
War Relief as a memorial to the men of the 
freight department of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road who gave their lives in the World War. 
The scholarship is awarded by competitive 
examination to sons and daughters of present 
or deceased employes of the freight traffic de- 
partment of the Pennsylvania Railroad and to 
the children of members of Department No. 3 
who were in good standing in 1918-1919. The 
scholarship secures exemption from the pay- 
ment of tuition fees in any department of the 
University. Candidates must be approved by 
the general traffic manager of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad System. Complete information 
on examinations will be furnished candidates 
who write to the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 431 West 117 St., New York City. 


National Safety Council Poster Prize 

The Education Section of the National 
Safety Council, 120 West 42nd Street, New 
York City, is offering three prizes of $25, $15 
and $10, respectively, to pupils of elementary 
grades of public and parochial schools and to 
junior high school pupils for the best safety 
posters. The purpose of this contest is to 
stimulate the expression of safety ideas in 
positive terms. Contestants should not use the 
slogan “Safety First” and, if possible, should 
avoid the use of the words “Don’t” and “Nev- 
er.” Posters must be drawn and colored by 
the contributor, only solid colors may be used. 
All posters must have the name, age, address, 
grade and school of the child on the reverse 
side. They should be sent to the above ad- 
dress, marked “For the Poster Contest of the 
Education Section” before June 1. 





Miss Jerome of the Denver Public Library 
gives two prizes, one to a boy and one to a 
girl for the best compositions on some topic 
connected with reading or the use of books 
and libraries. This year it was, “Why Books 
are My Friends.” The following was submit- 
ted by a sixth grade pupil named Bennie: 

“The reason that I like books is that they 
teach me to work and keep out of jail. 

It does not take books for loafers and bums, 
but a judge or a lawyer, you have to read 
books to know of the days in which they had 
gallows. . 

Books tell us of the day of Buffalo Bill. If 
we did not read books we would have to swing 
a shovel or a pick, but if we read books and 
learn to write we can get a job in a big office 
sitting on a soft stool, smoking cigars and 
telling other people what to do.” 
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J. HORACE LANDIS 


J. Horace Landis, Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Montgomery County, died of 
pneumonia on Sunday, March 2, 1924 at his 
late residence in Norristown. 

Superintendent Landis was born October 20, 
1854 at Graterford, Montgomery County. To 
prepare for teaching, he became a student at 
Millersville State Normal School and was 
graduated in 1877. While principal of the 
Schwenksville, Lansdale and Conshohocken 
schools, respectively, he continued as a student 
at the University of Pennsylvania. He was 
elected Superintendent of the Conshohocken 
Borough schools in 1896, and on the death of 
County Superintendent Reuben F. Hoffecker 
in December 1903 was appointed by Superin- 
tendent N. C. Schaeffer to fill the unexpired 
term. He served continuously as County Su- 
perintendent until his death. 

The outstanding characteristics of Super- 
intendent Landis were optimism and persist- 
ence. He was a firm believer in equality of 
opportunity for the children of the county and 
labored tenaciously to establish consolidated 
schools until at present fourteen districts have 
one or more consolidated schools. To estab- 
lish community high schools was his objective 
during the past year. 

Superintendent Landis anticipated the pro- 
visions of the School Code by appointing an 
assistant superintendent before 1911 and in 
1915 when two assistants were provided for 
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by state appropriation he designated them as 
supervisors of instruction, thus benefiting the 
teachers directly by furnishing expert advis- 
ers. He was a pioneer also in publishing a 
County Course of Study and adopting an of- 
ficial organ, The Montgomery County Public 
School News. 

Those who came in daily contact with Su- 
perintendent Landis knew him to be a sincere, 
cultured, Christian gentleman, of the highest 
ideals, integrity and patriotism. 





DEDICATION OF THE ULYSSES 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 

Friday evening, March 21, the Ulysses Vo- 
cational School Building at Ulysses, Pa., was 
dedicated. J. Albert Foberg of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction made the principal 
address. 

The building, which consists of two stories 
and a basement, is a beautiful brick structure, 
located on a hill overlooking the village. It 
has a high school study hall, classrooms, rooms 
for three grades, laboratories, combination 
gymnasium and auditorium, and rooms for 
shop work and agriculture. 

The most remarkable feature of this build- 
ing is the method by which it was built. Af- 
ter the plans had been obtained no contractor 
could be found who would undertake its erec- 


tion for less than $50,000. With all the money 


that could be raised on a bond issue approved 
by the people and all that could be accumulat- 
ed by the maximum tax levy added to the 
amount of insurance received after the de- 
struction of the former building by fire it was 
impossible to raise more than $23,000—less 
than one-half the necessary amount. How- 
ever—Ulysses went ahead with the building. 
Earl W. Bartin who has charge of the voca- 
tional work took the responsibility and with 
the help of his vocational boys and a few extra 
laborers he built the basement and by cover- 
ing it with a temporary roof had it ready for 
occupancy by his vocational department be- 
fore the winter of 1923. Throughout all of 
the construction much of the labor has been 
contributed. During the last few weeks prac- 
tically the whole town was at work in the 
school building. The equipment has been ob- 
tained by contributions. The ladies of the 
community by means of bake sales and like 
enterprises bought and installed an electric 
lighting plant. The seats were paid for mostly 
by popular subscription. In addition to all 
this a commodious house located just across 
the street from the school property has been 
bevght for permanent housing of the home 
making department. The girls of this depart- 
ment have done most of the redecorating of 
this house as a part of their vocational work. 
The whole project has been one of community 
enterprise and has been accomplished only by 
the united efforts of all in the community.— 
A. P. Akeley, County Superintendent. 





He was not able to realize his ideals, but he 
had the “angel Aim” by which he idealized his 
reals—Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
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ALUMNI MEMORIAL LIBRARY, 
URSINUS COLLEGE 
This building, just completed, was erected 
by the alumni and former students of Ursinus 
College as a memorial to the Ursinus men who 


gave their lives in the War. In a beautiful 
marble vestibule, 12 x 24 feet in size, are ap- 
propriate inscriptions. The building is 103 
feet in length and, including the wings, is 83 
feet in depth. It is planned in accordance 
with the latest ideas in library administration. 
The space on the main floor is unbroken, con- 
stituting one large hall surrounded by book- 
shelves and equipped for reading and study. 
In the wings are seminar rooms, work-rooms, 
the office of the librarian, an art collection 
room and the faculty room. In the space be- 
tween the wings is a fire-proof stackroom for 
three tiers of stacks having a capacity of 
60,000 volumes and capable of unlimited ex- 
pansion. There are large, well lighted, down- 
stairs compartments containing fire-proof 
vaults, work rooms, laboratories and ample 
space for storage. Eighty per cent of the 
graduates of the College have thus far con- 
tributed toward the building fund. The build- 
ing was dedicated at the last commencement. 
The chief address was delivered by Colonel 
John T. Axton, Chief of Chaplains, United 
States Army. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
STATE SCHOOL DIRECTORS ASSO- 
CIATION* 

Your Committee on Resolutions herewith 
submits certain resolutions with the recom- 
mendation that they be adopted as read. 

Your Committee also recommends that a 
vote of thanks be extended to the Harrisburg 
School Board for the use of the Technical 
High School, to the Executive Committee, to 
the various speakers who so kindly gave us 
their time and talents and to the officers of 
this association for their faithful service. 

1. Vocational Education 

Whereas, It is recognized without question 
that Pennsylvania is one of the leading indus- 
trial states of this country and inasmuch as 








*Adopted unanimously by vote, Feb. 7, 1924, Harrisburg, Pa. 


we view with alarm the lack 
of skilled workers available for 
the industries, and 

Whereas, We recognize that 
the social and economic sta- 
bility of our country depends 
in no small measure upon the 
prosperity and happiness of 
the people in the rural districts 
who are the producers of the 
food for the entire population, 
and 


Whereas, It should be a 
matter of grave concern that 
the stability of the American 
home is being threatened by 
the tendencies of present day 
civilization, and 

Whereas, Pennsylvania has 
already under way a very sound and forward 
looking program of vocational education, 
therefore, 

Be it resolved, That we give our earnest sup- 
port to the advancement of vocational educa- 
tion that offers greater opportunities to the 
youth of our state to prepare itself for effec- 
tive participation in the industrial and com- 
mercial life of our cities, for life on the farm 
and for a richer and happier home life. 


2. Vocational Teacher Training 


Whereas, Vocational Education has become 
an established and integral part of the edu- 
cational program of this State, and 

Whereas, The proper development of this 
important phase of educational work depends 
largely upon properly trained teachers, and 

Whereas, There exist in this state collegiate 
and technical institutions provided with the 
material, equipment and teaching staff for the 
training of teachers of vocational subjects, 
therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the administrative bod- 
ies of the higher institutions of learning be 
urged by the members of the Association of 
Boards of School Directors of the State of 
Pennsylvania to exert every effort towards pro- 
viding the public schools of the State with 
teachers of vocational subjects thoroughly 
trained pedagogically and technically, and that 
a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to all 
such institutions and to the State Department 
of Public Instruction as being the true feeling 
of this association. 


Whereas, The issuing of Compensation In- 
surance by the State Workmen’s Insurance 
Fund has been found to be very successful and 
has made a great saving to all who have avail- 
ed themselves of the opportunity, and 

Whereas, A large amount is paid out an- 
nually by the various school districts as pre- 
=" on Fire Insurance on school buildings, 
an 

Whereas, It seems reasonable to believe that 
a saving on premiums for fire insurance simi- 
lar to that on compensation insurance can be 
made if handled in a similar manner, therefore, 

Be it resolved, That this association favors 
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legislation that will provide a fund in the 
State Insurance Department for insuring pub- 
lic school buildings, to be administered simi- 
larly to the State Workmen’s Insurance Fund, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Legislative Committee 
of this association be and is hereby instructed 
to advocate such legislation at the coming ses- 
sion of our Legislature. 


4 

Whereas, Section 1413 of the School Laws 
provides that defective children, which include 
those blind, deaf and sub-normal, shall be 
educated in special institutions, at the expense 
half of the local school district and half of the 
State, and 

Whereas, Senate Bill 792 Mr. Mansfield Act 
362, year 1923, provides that the State Coun- 
cil of Education shall have “the sole right of 
supervision” over such institutions, and 

Whereas, We believe that a mentally or 
physically defective child is the charge of the 
Paty and not of the local school district, there- 

ore, 

Be it resolved, That the Legislative Commit- 
tee be and is hereby instructed to use every 
effort possible to have the coming Legislature 
amend the School Laws so as to provide that 
the entire expense of such special education 
shall be borne by the State of Pennsylvania. 


Whereas, In some counties of our State large 
areas of land have been withdrawn from tax- 
ation by State or Federal agencies, where 
schools must yet be maintained, therefore 

Be it resolved, That our State Legislature 
should make appropriation to reimburse such 
districts for the loss so sustained. 


Whereas, Gross inequalities of valuation 
exist under the present system of assessments, 

Be it resolved, That we favor the county as 
a unit of assessment for valuation for school 
taxes to be used in the townships and boroughs 
therein. 


7 
Whereas, The rural school districts are in 
many cases without adequate facilities and 
without means for providing same, therefore, 
Be it resolved, That we favor such legisla- 
tion as will provide for this need, and be it 
further 
Resolved, That we favor such legislation as 
will sufficiently increase the revenues of the 
State to meet the needs. 


8 

Whereas, In the purchase of school supplies 
or the letting of contracts for repairs, or the 
erection of emergency buildings, instances have 
frequently occurred where to comply with the 
letter of the law requiring advertising and 
ee the expenditure is not feasible, there- 
ore 

Be it resolved, That we favor the modifica- 
tion of the law to meet such emergencies. 


9 
Whereas, Our Superintendent of Public In- 
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struction, Dr. J. George Becht, has for many 
years been prominently active in school work 
of Pennsylvania, and 
Whereas, The school directors of Pennsyl- 
vania have long known him as a faithful and 
efficient official, therefore 
Be it resolved, That we express our appre- 
ciation of the splendid work he has done and 
is doing and pledge him our continued loyal 
support. 
Committee on Resolutions: 
S. R. McClure 
D. J. Driscol 
G. E. Reynolds 
Edgar Weimer 
F. L. Bissinger 


The following resolution, not being a part 
of the report of the committee, was offered 
by Superintendent J. C. Taylor of Lackawanna 
County and the adoption of it was regularly 
moved and seconded and approved by the con- 
vention: 

Resolved, That the Legislature be requested 
to pass a bill providing State aid for districts 
in the third and fourth classes to assist them 
in rebuilding school houses destroyed by fire, 
floods, winds, mine caves and other casualties 
and also to provide State aid for the erection 
of buildings for consolidated schools in rural 
districts. 


STATE DELEGATES TO: THE N. E. A. 
CONVENTION 

During the Philadelphia meeting the elec- 
tion of delegates to the National Education 
Association meeting brought forth some com- 
ment. 

Upon suggestion of members of the P. S. 
E. A. delegate body the matter of this election 
has been brought to the attention of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and President Lehman has 
since appointed a committee to report at Erie 
on methods of the N. E. A. delegate election. 

This committee desires to canvass the situ- 
ation and will gladly consider any suggestion 
as to procedure in this connection. It is hoped 
that advance consideration will make possible 
more definite action at the next annual meet- 





ing. 

Is the general election by the House of Dele- 
gates in any way unfair? 

Do some departments .of the Association 
receive greater representation in the N. E. A. 
than others? If so, what is the tendency? 
Should it be controlled or what may be sug- 
gested to avoid such condition, if found? 

Should presidents of departments automatic- 
ally become N. E. A. delegates? 

These and many related questions may come 
into the minds of JOURNAL readers. 

The committee will welcome your letter. 
Please write today. All P. S. E. A. members 
are involved and your suggestion now will 
help make certain the proper election of Penn- 
sylvania representatives in the important na- 
tional meetings. 

Please address the communication to the 
committee in care of Joseph I. Stubbs, West 
Grove, Pennsylvania. 








DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations for students whose credentials 
do not meet the State’s preliminary require- 
ments-and who desire to study dentistry, phar- 
macy, osteopathy, optometry, etc., will be con- 
ducted at Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton 
and Harrisburg on June 4, 5 and 6. The 
schedule will be as follows: 


June 4, 1924 
8:00—Physiology and Hygiene, Plane Geometry 
10:00—English I, German I, German II 
12:00—Biology, College Biology, Commercial Law 
2:00—American History 
4:00—Economic Geography, Physics, College Physics 


June 5, 1924 
8:00—Salesmanship 
10:00—English II, French I, French II 
12:00—English III, Latin I, Latin II 
2:00—Chemistry, European History, College Chemistry 
4:00—Civics 

June 6, 1924 
8:00—Social Problems 
10:00—Arithmetic, General Science 
12:00—Physical Geography, Algebra to Quadratics 
2:00—English IV, Spanish I 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


A directory of Junior High Schools just com- 
piled by the Department of Public Instruction 
shows that there are 129 such schools in the 
State conforming to one of the three types 
of organization recommended by the Depart- 
ment. 

The directory shows 96 schools organized 
on the 7, 8, 9 plan; 11 on the 7, 8, 9, 10 plan; 
15 on the 7-12 plan; and 7 on variants of the 
above plans. 

The directory also contains a partial list of 
departmentalized schools, denominated as pre- 
paratory types of Junior High School organi- 
zation. This list shows 72 schools organized 
on the 7-8 basis and 5 on a variant basis. 
There are probably 50 per cent more schools 
than reported which would make the total ap- 
proximately 115 and a grand total of Junior 
High Schools and variants of more than 240. 





PENNSYLVANIA PRODUCTION 
REPORT 


The Department of Internal Affairs has 
sent to county and district superintendents, 
supervising principals, directors of rural vo- 
cational schools and libraries copies of the 
Production Report for 1921. This document 
contains information concerning Pennsylva- 
nia’s productive industries, railways, taxes and 
assessments, and numerous miscellaneous sta- 
tistics. 

The attention of teachers of Pennsylvania 
geography (7th year), history and civics, and 
trade and industry is called to this valuable 
source of information. 





They are slaves, who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
—Lowell 


TRAVELING MENTAL CLINIC 


Dr. William C. Sandy, Director of the 
Bureau of Mental Health of the State De- 
partment of Welfare, Harrisburg, Pa., co- 
operating with psychiatrists from different 
state hospitals, has established a number of 
biweekly and monthly mental clinics in dif- 
ferent districts of the State. His announce- 
ment of this service appeared in the Novem- 
ber, 1928, number of the JOURNAL (pp. 145, 
146). School children ‘as well as adults are 
examined at these clinics. Already a large 
number of county and district superintendents 
have availed themselves of this opportunity 
to have children examined. 

As there are a large number of districts 
to which these clinics are readily accessible, 
Dr. Sandy is about to organize a traveling 
clinic with a psychiatrist in charge who will 
devote full time to this work. This traveling 
clinic will hold examinations in these districts 
at irregular intervals by arrangement with 
local authorities,—superintendents, school 
nurses, public health nurses, probation officers, 
social workers, et al. Between the present 
time and the close of the school year clinics 
will be held in the northern and western cen- 
tral sections of the State; later in other sec- 
tions. Those interested should communicate 
directly with Dr. Sandy. Children to be ex- 
amined should include the following: 

1. Candidates for special education in spe- 
cial classes, or in the state schools for the 
deaf, the blind, the feebleminded, etc. 

2. Backward overage pupils. 

8. Pupils presenting behavior problems. 

4. Children of preschool age whose parents 
should be advised in regard to problems of 
mental hygiene. 

5. Pupils of very low mentality who should 
be recommended as “institutional cases” (sic). 

Other exceptional, unusual or peculiar 
children. 

Examinations of this type not only help par- 
ents and teachers to understand these children 
better but help to educate public opinion in 
regard to the problems of mental hygiene and 
special education. 





SCIENCE INSTRUCTION 


The Department of Public Instruction has 
issued a twelve-page bulletin containing a 
wealth of interesting material showing the 
status of science instruction in the hich schools 
of the State for the year ending July 1, 1923. 
The bulletin was prepared by J. G. Pentz, Di- 
rector of High School Inspection. 

A few copies are still available and may be 
procured by applying to the Department. 





What we want in our nation we must put 
into our schools.—Ah Sing Ching in the Ameri- 
can Legion Prize Essay. Ah Sing Ching, 13 
years of age, is in the eighth grade at the 
Ewa, Hawaii, Public School. 
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A COURSE IN ART APPRECIATION 


C. VALENTINE KIRBY 
Director of Art, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Introduction 


A course in Art Appreciation should not be 
limited to “Picture Study”—the usual study of 
selected pictures, largely European, but should 
be rather a course leading to the establishment 
of sound aesthetic judgments and the under- 
standing and appreciation of the best expres- 
sion in Architecture, Sculpture, Painting and 
Decoration, the Graphic Arts and all that is 
included in the practical or useful arts. 


First Year— 

1st semester—Elements of Beauty 

2nd semester—Our own Arts and Crafts 
Second Year— 

lst semester—The Home 

2nd semester—Costume 
Third Year— 

lst semester—Civie Art 

2nd semester—Art Historv 


First Year—First Semester 
Elements of Beauty 
What is Art? 
Broad Interpretation of Art. 
Expressed in every age, clime and material. 


Architecture 
{. The Art of Form 
D > . usic 
Pure Arts The Art of Sound 
(Dancing 
The Art of Motion 
Fine Arts ¢ 
( yore 
P rt of Re ‘orm 
Representative Painting - 
Arts Art of Rep. Color 
(1. iterature, poetry 
Art of Rep. Sound 


/ 





q 


Useful or Applied Arts. 

Elements of Art—Line, Tone, Form, Color. 

Principles of Beauty. 

Discuss general significance and uses of art 
from pupil’s own experience. 

Make drawings and collect clippings and trac- 
ings to illustrate various elements of beauty 
—hbeauty of line, good proportions, unity, 
balance, rhythm, harmony of form and color, 
simplicity, good workmanship. 

Apply principles in drawings illustrating ap- 
plication of principles in such common ob- 
jects as a plate, vase, book cover, etc. 

Express some good paintings in line and tone 
to emphasize good composition, balance, etc. 

All illustrated notes and clippings to be mount- 
ed in a booklet prepared for the purpose. 

Purpose—To establish general interest in both 
Fine and Applied Arts and lay a foundation 
for sound judgments and increased enjoy- 
ment. 

First Year—Second Semester 


Our Own Arts and Crafts 


Discussions, illustrated notes, etc., relative to 
local architecture, sculpture, paintings, 
craftsmanship, etc. 

Local artists and craftsmen. 
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Booklet—“Know your City” to contain illustra- 
tions of important local buildings, monu- 
ments, decorations, etc. 

Early American Painters. 

Early American Sculptors. 

Early American Craftsmen. 

Master Craftsmen—Paul Revere, Silversmith; 
Dunean Phyfe, Furniture Maker; Samuel 
McIntyre, Master Carpenter; The Willards, 
Clock Makers, ete. 

Study Art Masters of Pennsylvania. 

Influence of Centennial—Phiia., 
American Art. 

Early Pennsylvania Craftsmen—Baron Stie- 
gel, Glassworker; Artist potters; furniture 
makers; weavers, etc. 

If possible arrange an exhibit of early Penn- 
sylvania pottery, glass, rugs, coverlets, fur- 
niture, ete. 

Discuss present status of American Art. 

Outstanding Buildings—Woolworth; Cathe- 
dral—St. John the Divine; Lincoln Memor- 
ial, ete. 

Outstanding Monuments and Sculpture. 

Outstanding Mural Decoration—Congressional 
library; Boston library, ete. 

Outstanding Paintings and Painters. 

Growth of Art Museums, galleries, art schools, 
art organizations, etc. 

Growth of art in advertising and industry. 


The Graphic Arts 

Historic Development. 

Printing Art. 

Engraving—W 00d; 
Steel. 

Etching. 

Lithography. 

Modern Processes of Reproduction—line cut, 
half tone, color plates. 

Collect reproductions of illustrators and their 
work. Discuss examples in current periodi- 
cals. 

Design your own bookplate and cut same on 
linoleum block. 


1876—on 


Copper (How Made); 


Second Year—First Semester 
The Home 

Man’s shelter from earliest times. 

Man’s shelter resembling some animal shelter. 

Fitness in form and material to climatic and 
personal needs. 

Primitive shelter of our early settlers. 

Homes and furnishings of our colonists. 

Modern tendencies in home architecture and 
furnishings. 

Discuss and illustrate principles of home dec- 
oration. 

Fitness to purposes—(Appropriateness)— 
Unity, balance, harmony, etc. 

Emphasize the fact that we encourage beauty 
and fine honest workmanship by our selec- 
tion and purchases. 

Pupils collect examples of well chosen articles 
as well as poor ones. 

Discuss—Floors and woodwork, Furniture, 
Rugs, Portieres, Walls and ceilings, Color, 
Pictures and framing, Lamps and other use- 
ful ornaments. 
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Mount clippings in an appropriate booklet. 

Make drawings to illustrate wall colors, plac- 
ing of pictures, etc. 

Make floor plan showing distribution of fur- 
niture, rugs, etc. 

Sketch a small bungalow floor plan to show 
convenient and economical arrangement of 
rooms, doors, etc. 

Period Furniture—Make tracings of character- 
— examples. Discuss appropriate use to- 

ay. 


Second Year—Second Semester 


Costume 

History of Costume. 

Required for—ornament, protection, modesty, 
comfort. 

Evolution of clothing. 

Psychology of dress. 

Fashion vs. style. 

Appropriateness in dress—to individual, oc- 
casion, season, climate, etc. 

Problems of line, tone, form and color to meet 
individual requirements and characteristics. 

Discuss desirable qualities in hats, shoes, 
gloves, ties, jewelry and other accessories. 

Make sketches and color notes to illustrate 
various points. 

Make tracings of characteristic examples of 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, French, Italian, 
English and various periods of costume in 
America. 

Prepare a booklet to contain an illustrated 
essay on the proper care of our person, ap- 
propriate attire for each particular indi- 
vidual and the effect of satisfying dress upon 
oneself and observers. 

Discuss costume illustration and design as 
vocations. 

Develop a play to set forth success in home, 
business and society through appropriate 
and refined attire. 


Third Year—First Semester 
Civic Art 
Pride in one’s own home and grounds. 


Studies with colored papers suggesting color 
for home, exterior shrubbery, trees, lawn, 


ete. 

Collect illustrations of good and poor lighting 
fixtures, street signs, waste receptacles, etc. 

Organize—Improvement Society. Discuss 
needs for Civic Beauty and Comfort. Collect 
information on activities in housing, zoning 
and city planning. 

City planning is designing. Everything else 
designed and developed from orderly plan 
except most towns and cities. 

Study own needs—-parks, playgrounds, public 
buildings, schools, etc. 

Compare merits of various plans. 

Develop model of a “Civic Center” in your 

city. 

Discuss objectionable billboards and other un- 
sightly objects. 

Collect illustrations for booklet “Our City 
Beautiful.” 

Posters to develop Civic Pride. 
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Third Year—Second Semester 


Art History 


Follow outline and text in Reinach’s Apollo— 
or Art through the Ages. 


Bibliography 
Booklet Making: Bailey—The Prang Company 
Line and Form: Crane—George Bell & Sons 
Japanese Flower Arrangement: Averill—John Lane Com- 


pany 
A Color Notation: Munsell—George Ellis 
Design in Theory and Practice: Batchelder—Macmillan 


Company 

The Basis of Design: Crarne—George Bell Sons 

Industrial Arts Design: Varnum—Scott, Foresman & 

mpany 

Applied Drawing: Brown—Atkinson Mentzer Company 

Decorative Design: Chase—John Wiley & Sons 

Composition: Dow—Doubleday, Page & Company 

The Principles of Advertising Arrangement: Parsons— 
The Prang Company 

Design and Color in Printing: Trezise—Inland Printer 
Company 

Costume Design: Traphagen—John Wiley & Son 

Principles of rrect Dress: Winterburn—Harper Bros. 

The Secrets of Distinctive Dress: Picken 

The Furnishing of a Modest Home: Daniels—Atkinson, 
‘Mentzer & Company i 

Costume Design and Home Planning: 
Mentzer & Company 

Art Economy in Home Decoration: Priestman—John Lane 

House Beautiful and Other Like Periodicals 

Early American Craftsmen: Dyer—Century Ssemens 

The Story of the Potter: Binns—George Newn 

University Prints. Newton, Mass, (Graded Tiksteoted 
Leaflets) 

How to Study Pictures: Caffin—Century Company 

School Sanitation & Decoration: Burrage & Bailey 

Apollo (Art Through the Ages): Reinach—Scribners 

A Short History of Art: DeForest & Caffin—John Lane 

Morning with the Masters of Art: Powers—Macmillan 
Company 

The Story of American Painting: Caffin—Stokes 

History of Architecture: Hamlin—Longmans, Green & 
Company 

History rot Painting: 


Com 

Art for Life's Sake: Caffin—The Prang Compa 

The Fea for Art in Modern Life: han Arnold 
haw 

Modern Civic Art: Robinson—Putnam 

The Improvement of Towns and Cities: Robinson—Put- 


nam 
What of the City: W. D. Moody—McClurg 


Izor—Atkinson, 


VanDyke—Longmans, Green & 





THE SOCIAL STUDIES AND THE BOOK 
LABORATORY 


Time was, and unfortunately in too many 
schools still is, when the textbook was re- 
garded as all the equipment needed to teach 
a class in history or the social sciences. But 
this primitive notion is rapidly disappearing 
as teachers, principals and school boards are 
coming to. understand what teaching really 
means. All alike are learning that the formal 
recitation is a small part of the teaching proc- 
ess; that, along: with the sharp quiz, should 
go individual and group reports, to be followed 
by class discussions and perhaps further read- 
ing and reports. 

Slowly but surely we are realizing that we 
learn by doing; that we acquire mastery of a 
subject only by reading about it, thinking about 
it, even writing about it. Obviously, this can- 
not be done unless we have source material— 
books, maps, charts and graphs, bulletins, re- 
ports and the like. 

The new term “book laboratory” has been 
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coined to indicate what we mean by such col- 
lections as are necessary for the teaching of 
English, the social studies, science and any 
other of the so-called “content” studies. This 
term “book laboratory” indicates that, like a 
science laboratory, it must be found within the 
school and not a half-mile away in a building 
only partly if at all under the control of the 
school authorities. 

Municipal libraries have won for themselves 
a sure place in the affections of the towns- 
people, and the relation between school and 
town libraries should be mutually helpful. But 
neither can take the place of the other; both 
are needed. 

Finally, a “school laboratory” needs a “lab- 
oratory director”—a librarian. And this li- 
brarian should know her job and love it. A 
time-server has no place at the center of the 
whole educational program. 

It is a commonplace in finance that “it takes 
money to make money.” Some time it will be- 
come just as obvious that it takes money to 
make education. And we shall realize also— 
we only talk it now—that the investment in 
productive efficiency and in good citizenship 
gives higher and steadier dividends than any 
other we can make. Let this once be felt by 
the average taxpayer and all else will follow 
—good buildings, adequate equipment, the 
school library with its trained librarian. Why 
not?—J. Lynn Barnard, Director of Social 
Studies. 





PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


The Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C., will send the 
following Bulletins: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A PHYSICAL EDUCATION PRO- 
GRAM FOR SMALL SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By 
Walter F. Cobb, Physical Education Series 
No. 1. 79 pp. 10¢ per copy. 

Outlines organization and administration of 
athletic programs, discusses the teaching of 
athletics and games. The appendix contains 
rules for team games. 


HEALTH PROMOTION IN A _ CONTINUATION 
ScHoot. By Harriet Wedgwood. School 
Health Studies No. 5. 25 pp. 5c per copy. 

A description of the correlation of health 
instruction and home nursing with other sub- 
jects in the girls’ continuation school at Fall 

River, Mass. 


APPRECIATION OF PICTURES. Bertha Y. Hebb. 
City School Leaflet No. 13. 15 pp. 5c per 
copy. 

Courses in picture work and lists of pictures 
for the grades in different cities. 


SUGGESTIONS ON ART EDUCATION FOR ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. By Jane Betsy Well- 
ing. Industrial Education Circular No. 
21. Illustrated. 18 pp. 5c¢ per copy. 

Discussion of the practical uses of art and 
its educational value. 
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How THE KINDERGARTEN PREPARES CHILDREN 
FOR PRIMARY WoRK. By Mary G. 
Waite. Kindergarten Circular No. 15. 6 
pp. 5c per copy. 


MUNICIPAL AND SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS AND 
THEIR MANAGEMENT. School Health Stud- 
ies No. 6. 22 pp 

Gives the results of a playground question- 
naire. Tabulation of playground administra- 
tion. 


A BIENNIAL SURVEY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL FI- 
NANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 1920-22. By 
Fletcher Harper Swift. Bulletin 1923, No. 
47. 34 pp. 5e per copy. 

Treats educational developments, school 
costs, building expenditures, federal and state 
policies in public-school finance and sources of 
revenue. 


FREE TEXTBOOKS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS. 
By William R. Hood. Bulletin, 1923, No. 
50, 14 pp. 5c per copy. 
Arguments for and against free textbooks. 
State laws in regard to textbooks. 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DgafF, 1921-22. Bulletin, 1923, 
No. 52. 29 pp. 5¢ per copy. 
Supplies types of schools and data concern- 
ing them. 


EDUCATIONAL TESTS. By Stephen S. Colvin. 

Bulletin, 1923, No. 57. 28 pp. 5c per copy. 

A discussion of the development of mental 

testing, includes the Binet, the Army Alpha, 

the Army Beta tests and more recent group 
tests. 


SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR FEEBLE-MINDED AND 
SUBNORMAL CHILDREN 1922. Bulletin, 1923, 
No. 59. 22 pp. 5e¢ per copy. 
Data and statistics are herein tabulated. 


The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C., will send 
the following publications: 


MINORS IN AUTOMOBILE AND METAL MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES IN MICHIGAN. Bureau 
Publication No. 126. 131 pp. 25c per copy. 

Discusses the standards of industries in re- 
gard to the qualifications of the minors enter- 
ing them, the physical demands and hazards 
of the work performed and the wages, indus- 
trial training and opportunity for advance- 
ment. 


CHILD LABOR AND THE WORK OF MOTHERS ON 
NORFOLK TRUCK FARMS. Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 1380. 27 pp. 5c per copy. 


STATE COMMISSIONS FOR THE STUDY AND RE- 
VISION OF CHILD-WELFARE LAws. By Em- 
ma O. Lundberg. Bureau Publication No. 
131. 156 pp. 15c per copy. 

Report on the development and methods of 
work of State Commissions for child-welfare 
legislation and summaries of organization and 
plans of State commissions for child-welfare 
legislation. 
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CHILD LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES: Ten 
Questions Answered. Publication No. 114. 
31 pp. 5c¢ per copy. 

Gives information as to number of children 
working, their occupations and the status of 
legal regulation, both Federal and State, of 
child labor. 


LAWS RELATING TO MOTHERS’ PENSIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES—Passed during the years 
1920 to 1923, inclusive. Only a small edi- 
tion has been printed. Send name and 
address if you wish this bulletin. 


Other pamphlets received: 

BooKList Books. 1923. 44 pp. American Li- 
brary Association, 78 East Washington 
Street, Chicago. 

A representative list of the best books of 
the year’s output according to the votes of 
sixty leading librarians and specialists in book 
selection. © 


THE INFLUENCE OF HIGHWAY TRANSPORT UPON 
THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF My COMMUNITY. 
88 pp. The Hishway Education Board, 
Washington, D. C. 
Contains the prize winning essays in the 
contest for the Harvey S. Firestone University 
Scholarship. 


1000 AND ONE. The Blue Book of Non-Theatri- 
cal Films for 1924. 120 pp. The Educa- 
tional Screen, 5 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

OuR CONSTITUTION IN My TOWN AND My LIFE. 
New Outlook Series, No. 2. 32 pp. Insti- 
tute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York City. 15c per copy. 

115 questions about the Constitution wit 
answers. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS. 15 pp. 31 East Seventeenth 
Street, New York City. 
Three addresses delivered at Camp Fire 
Girls’ Meetings. 


BULLETIN OF THE EDUCATION SECTION OF THE 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL. 8 pp. 120 West 
42nd Street, New York City. 

Vol. I. No. 1 discusses the correlation of 
safety teaching with school work. 


Catalogs have been received from the fol- 
lowing schools: 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY BULLETIN, 1923-1924, 
Annual Catalog, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania; 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., The College Summer School 
Courses 1924; UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL DE 
MeExIco, Mexico City, Mexico. Summer 
School July 9-July 22, 1924. 





May 1, May Day, was celebrated this year 
as Child Health Day in accordance with a 
statement issued by Governor Pinchot approv- 
ing the plans of the American Child Health 
Association and the Pennsylvania State 
Health Department. Many of the outdoor May 
Day programs throughout the State directed 
attention to the problems of child health. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few 
of the new books sent us by publishers We include only 
those that we commend to the favorable attention of our 
readers. The following announcements do not purport 
to be critical reviews, but are intended to supply enough 
information to enable readers to determine whether they 
wish to secure the books. 

ABBREVIATED FRENCH TEXTS. Edited by T. H. 
Bertenshaw. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 

Ursule Mirouet. Par Honore De Balzac. 
(Senior.) 72 pp. 30c. 

Le Comte Kostia. Par Victor Cherbuliez. 
(Senior.) 64 pp. 30c. 

L’Eclusier. Par E. Souvestre. (Middle.) 48 
pp. 25ce. 

La Montre du Doyen, Le Vieux Tailleur. Par 
Erckmann—Chatrian. (Middle.) 56 pp. 
25c. 

La Com¢éte—Pourquoi Hunebourg Ne Fut 
Pas Rendu. Par Ereckmann—Chatrian. 
(Junior.) 32 pp. 15c. 

L’Aventure de Jacques Gérard. Par M. 
Stéphane. (Junior.) 36 pp. 15c. 

These texts are in three grades for element- 
ary, intermediate and advanced students. Each 
volume contains a vocabulary but no notes are 
used in this abbreviated series. An ingenious 
method of using italics and bold-faced type as- 
sists the student in pronounciation of new 
words. 


SANS FAMILLE. Par Hector Malot. Edited by 
Robert Fouré and Héléne Fouré. 223 pp. 
Illustrated. 70c. Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany. 

This story for beginners in French is well 
condensed and carefully edited. Exercises 
based on each chapter furnish questions, re- 
view of idioms and composition work. A brief 
descriptive section in English interprets phases 
of French life that might otherwise be unap- 
preciated. The story is one of the French 
children’s classics. 


THE ELEMENTS OF FRENCH. By Olin H. Moore 
and Josephine T. Allin. 391 pp. Illustrat- 
ed. Scott, Foresman and Company. 

An elementary French grammar, adapted to 
the use of the teacher of the direct or the in- 
direct method. The work is so arranged that 
it may be covered at various degrees of speed, 
depending upon whether it is used by secon- 
dary school or college students. The authors 
indicate in the preface certain omissions to 
be made in rapid, intensive review. The ap- 
pendix contains additional grammar work, 
reading selections, songs and vocabularies. 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH COMPOSITION. By 
Charles Dean Cool. 111 pp. 68c. Ginn and 
Company. 


This composition text may be introduced in 
the second semester of college work and in 
the second year of secondary school work. The 
material is drawn from the happenings of 
American university life. Each reading les- 
son is followed by a grammar review, two 
composition exercises, an exercise on_ idioms 
and questions to be answered in Spanish. 
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EL FINAL DE NorMA. Por de Pedro A. De 
Alarcén. Edited by Leslie Parker Brown. 
Illustrated. 278 pp. $1.00. Ginn and Com- 
pany. 

This interesting tale of adventure, pirates, 
mystery and love will hold the interest of the 
young student. In secondary schools it may 
be used at the beginning of the second year 
and in colleges at the beginning of the 
second semester of Spanish. The vocabulary 
is simple and the style is colloquial. The text 
concludes with exercises for conversation, notes 
and vocabulary. 


THE ELEMENTS OF SPANISH. By J. Warshaw 
and R. H. Bonilla. Illustrated. 435 pp. 
Scott, Foresman and Company. 

This elementary grammar gives a careful 
treatment to Spanish pronunciation. The 
short vocabularies average about seventeen 
words to a lesson. Classroom expressions en- 
courage Spanish conversation. The appendixes 
contain grammar, reading selections, songs and 
vocabularies. 


THE FIELD ADVANCED SECOND READER. By Wal- 
ter Taylor Field. Illustrated. 216 pp. 
72c. Ginn and Company. 

A reader for the second half of the second 
year. The charming stories and poems will 
appeal to every child. Words for phonetic 
drill and word lists are included. 


JULIA. By Maud Reed. 98 pp. Illustrated. 
The Macmillan Company. 

This little Latin reader should interest be- 
ginners in Latin. The material is attractive 
and so simply written as to encourage the 
child in his work. No notes are necessary. A 
vocabulary concludes the reader. 


First LATIN LEssons. By Harry Fletcher 
Scott. Illustrated. 304 pp. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company. 

One purpose of this beginners’ Latin is to 
associate the child’s knowledge of Latin with 
his greater knowledge of English. The study 
of English derivatives and the principles of 
English grammar are therefore presented 
early in the text. Only one new principle or 
one new set of forms is presented in each les- 
son. The subjunctive mode is not introduced 
in the first year’s work. The work leads up 
to the reading of easy plays dealing with 
classical stories and myths. The reading les- 
sons included are selections from ‘“Decem 
Fabulae.” Songs and composition exercises 
form a part of the apnendix. The Teachers’ 
Manual contains helpful suggestions and a key 
to the exercises. 


JUNIOR LATIN READER. By Frederick Warren 
Sanford and Harry Fletcher Scott. 488 pp. 
Lan appendix. Scott, Foresman and Com- 


This ede for the second year Latin student 
has been carefully planned. Instead of begin- 
ning with Caesar the student reads stories of 
heroes from Ritchie’s “Fabulae Faciles.” Then 
follow a review of grammar and the introduc- 
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tion of the subjunctive mode with readings. 
Next come readings from Roman history and 
finally, the first book of Caesar’s Gallic War. 
Books II and 111 have been added for those 
classes which find it possible to read a larger 
amount of text. A text for the classroom 
(25c) and a Teachers’ Translation Manual 
(50c) are provided. 


THIRD LATIN Book. Selections from Caesar, 
Cicero and Ovid. By Frederick Warren 
Sanford, Harry Fletcher Scott and 
Charles Henry Beeson. 534 pp. Scott, 
Foresman and Company. 

This reader for third year students contains 
books II, IiI, IV, V and VI of Caesar’s Gallic 
War, four orations of Cicero, fifteen selections 
from Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Each section 
is preceded by an able introduction. The vo- 
cabulary of new words and the notes occur on 
the same page with the reading material. 


LEARN TO STUDY READERS. Book One. By Ern- 
est Horn and Grace Shields. Teachers’ 
‘edition, containing teachers’ manual, xiv 
plus 218 pp. 80c. Pupils’ edition, 150 pp. 
64c. Illustrated. Ginn and Company. 

The. purpose in this silent reader is to teach 
pupils how to study. The material is largely 
facts that are associated with the child’s in- 
terest and activities. Book One is an exten- 
sion of the principles embodied in the Horn- 

Shields Silent Reading Flash Cards. The 

teachers’ manual has helpful suggestions for 

carrying out the reading lessons. 


THE CHILSWELL BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
Compiled by Robert Bridges. 272 pp. 
$1.25. Longmans, Green and Company. 

Robert Bridges, England’s Poet Laureate, 
has herein compiled those selections from the 

English poets which he deems suitable and 

worthy of study in the schools. The selections 

are from all periods of English literature, in- 
cluding the present. Notes conclude the text. 


READING IN THE SAINT CLOUD PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Grades One to Six. Prepared by Ruth 
Ewing Hilpert, Grade Supervisor. 162 pp. 
and appendix. The Board of Education, 
Saint Cloud, Minnesota. $1.50. 

This course is the result of three and one- 
half years of practice and experience in the 
classroom. Certain outstanding features of 
the course are (1) the substitution of silent 
reading for the so-called “busy work” of the 
primary grades, (2) unstandardized silent 
reading tests for the use of the classroom 
teacher and (3) a clear cut distinction be- 
tween reading for appreciation and reading 
for study. The plans are given in detail and 
the appendix containing the silent reading 
test is complete in all respects. 


THE INGLIS TESTS OF ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 
Prepared by Alexander Inglis. 30 copies 
in each pad. Form A and Form B. Each 
72c per pad. Ginn and Company. 

These tests of English vocabulary are suit- 
able for high school and college students. The 
median score for the high school freshman is 
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30 per cent; for the college graduate, 86 per 
cent. Each form contains complete directions 
and a key to the text. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
Edited by I. L. Kandel, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. XVI plus 468 pp. Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

A collection of essays by former students of 
Paul Monroe to show their appreciation of his 
twenty-five years of service to Teachers Col- 
lege. Among the contributors are Henry Suz- 
zallo, William H. Kilpatrick, Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley, Charles L. Robbins, Alexander J. In- 
glis and W. Thomas Woody. Thredds of a 
number of common principles run through the 
volume and show the development of a science 
of education during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. 


THE HEART OF THE CURRICULUM. By E. Ehrlich 
Smith of the Richmond, Virginia Public 
Schools. X plus 363 pp. Doubleday, Page 
and Company. $1.50. 

A new book on the old subject of teaching 
reading. The volume protests the consigning 
of reading to the intermediate grades and 
makes specific, practical and constructive sug- 
gestions for the improvement of reading and, 
therefore, of the whole curriculum. It gives 
a suggested curriculum in poetry and an abun- 
dance of illustrative stories. 


FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA (Without Answers). 
By Joseph A. Nyberg, Instructor in 
Mathematics, Hyde Park High School, Chi- 
cago. 336 pp. American Book Company. 

A minimum course in Algebra with numeri- 
cal trigonometry as recommended by the Na- 
tional Committee on Mathematical Require- 
ments, and sets of literal equations and four- 
place tables in solving right triangles as 
recommended by the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board. The subject matter is up-to- 
date. The arrangement of topics and prob- 
lems is pedagogical. Several devices, such as 
those explaining graphing, the multiplication 
of binomials by inspection and addition of 
fractions are unique. The approach to new 
topics shows a pupil how to study algebra. 


THE LIFE OF PASTEUR. By Rene Vallery-Radot. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. R. 
L. Devonshire. xxi+481 pp. Doubleday, 
Page and Company. 

Pasteur made his name a household word 
through his researches into the processes of 
fermentation, into the chief maladies that have 
scourged man and animals and into the meas- 
ures to protect the body against these diseases 
or to neutralize the poisons after they are once 
within the body. The author styles him the 
greatest revolutionary ever known to medicine. 
Pasteur early maintained that a wound, if giv- 
en absolutely pure air—devoid of any kind of 
germs—would heal without recourse to dress- 
ing. His germ theories for wounds, ty- 
phoid fever, cholera, dysentery, erysipelas, hy- 
drophobia and diphtheria were vigorously as- 
sailed by the medical profession, until he had 
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laboriously experimented and had demonstrat- 
ed them again and again. As a teacher, “his 
influence was such that students acquired not 
a taste but a passion for study; he directed 
each one jin his own line, he awakened their 
instincts.” As a counselor, such advice as the 
following came from his heart: “In the fields 
of observation, chance favors only the mind 
which is prepared.” “Worship the spirit of 
criticism. If reduced to itself, it is not an 
awakener of ideas or a stimulant to great 
things, but, without it, everything is fallible; 
it always has the last word.” He felt that 
nothing could arrest the course of his doctrine, 
once he had established it; he said, “The breath 
of Truth is carrying it towards the fruitful 
fields of the future.” He truly had that intui- 
tion which makes a great poet of a great sci- 
entist. This biography of a great, yet modest 
man, living only to serve his own and future 
generations, is wonderfully inspiring to the 
general, and especially to the scientifically- 
minded, student. 


OuR CONTINENT. By Charles E. Neville, Su- 
pervising Principal, Philadelphia. 130 pp. 
Illus. Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 
New York. 

Gives elementary pupils the essential facts 
and principles for an understanding of “Our 
Continent;” presents this information largely 
by maps and pictures; emphasizes the influence 
of geographic controls on human life and 
shows that man’s activities are usually the 
result of environment. 


SAFETY FIRST FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. By Har- 
riet E. Beard, Detroit, Mich. 223 pp. The 
Macmillan Company. 

In our country more than 6 per cent of the 
deaths are violent deaths, due to carelessness 
of some sort. This book gives.instruction to 
prevent accidents in our streets and homes and 
offers practical suggestions to remedy danger- 
ous conditions. Part I treats safety educa- 
tion in the home. Part II discusses safety 
education in the school, with the work outlined 
by grades. The Appendix contains a Fire 
Prevention Play, a bibliography and an Index. 
Cotton. By Edna Turpin. 266 pp. Illus. 

American Book Company. 

A story of cotton, the growing and manu- 
facturing of which require more people and 
more money than any other one industry. The 
book discusses good farming, the development 
of the corporate farm and of co-operating 
marketing and the warfare with chemicals and 
aircraft against insect enemies. Cotton has 
helped greatly in upbuilding our country and 
in giving world prosperity and world powers. 
It is, therefore, a great history-maker. From 
reading this book, students will sense the eco- 
nomic roots of politics and the relation be- 
tween world events and great industries. 


THE SILENT READING Hour, THIRD READER. 
246 pp. Illustrated in color. Teacher’s 
Manual and Lesson Outlines, 50 pp. By 
Guy Thomas Buswell, University of Chi- 
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cago and William H. Wheeler. Wheeler 
Publishing Company, Chicago. 

First and Second Readers reviewed in Janu- 
ary JOURNAL, p. 300 (q. v.) In these readers 
the story units are longer than would be de- 
sirable for oral reading. They interest chil- 
dren in the characters and lead to a desire to 
read entire books. The selections in narrative 
form are kept true to the actual or posaible 
experiences of the children. ; 


GLIMPses. A national anthology of secondary 
school verse. Edited by Paul Sumner 
Nickerson. 50 pp. Published at Middle- 
boro, Mass. 

This little volume of poems by secondary 
school students has in it much of appeal and 
real beauty. When we recall that many of 
the world’s great poets wrote poems of worth 
and promise when very young, we should not 
wonder that secondary school students can 
write real poetry. Mr. Nickerson edits a lit- 
tle magazine, The Gleam, which contains poet- 
ry by secondary school students: He quotes 
an editorial from it in his introduction, “The 
poems are not our chief concern; rather the 
writers of the poems. And we defy anyone 
with even an elementary understanding F of 
poetry and of people to deny that expressing 
oneself in poetry refines and ennobles one’s 
life in a most complete sense.” 


QUAKER EDUCATION IN THE COLONY AND STATE 
OF NEw JERSEY. By Thomas Woody, As- 
sistant Professor, History of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania. 408 pp. Il- 
lustrated. 

An account of Quaker Schools in New Jer- 
sey, made after a careful study of the available 
records. Often the only trustworthy sources 
at the author’s hand were the old meeting 
records. Full footnote references have been 
used in order to facilitate further research. 
Though the author has discussed certain 
phases of educational development he does not 
aim to analyze the Quaker schools of the pres- 
ent day. His purpose is rather to give an esti- 
-mate of the Quaker schools of the past. The 
book is the result of careful research of many 
old manuscripts and is of undoubted interest. 
It concludes with a bibliography of. the manu- 
scripts used. 


THE GRAY BOOK OF FAVORITE SONGS. Revised. 
Paper cover. 128 pp. 20c. Hall and Mc- 
Creary Company. 

Songs of many sorts and for practically ev- 
ery occasion. The songs are chosen with es- 
pecial regard to voice range. 


LISTER’S PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP. 
The Macmillan Company. 

‘A text for commercial schools and business 
high schools, consisting: of 65 lessons and di- 
rections. The Lister Method aims to produce 
easy, rapid and well executed writing. 


Stories By CONTEMPORARY FRENCH NOVELISTS. 
Edited by Marion Edna Bowler. 192 pp. 
76c. Ginn and Company. 

This text presents to the American student 
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by means of the short story a group of French 
novelists of our own time. Each story is in- 
troduced by a brief summary in English of the 
author’s life and works. The stories are care- 
fully chosen and introduce some writers not 
so familiar to the classroom reader. The text 
concludes with notes and vocabulary. 


ESSENTIALS OF SPEECH. By John R. Pelsma, 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas. 326 pp. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. 

A textbook for high schools or early college 
classes. Part I deals with oral reading and 
the technique of expression. Part II treats 
the various forms of public speaking. The 
author discusses voice control and offers sug- 
gestions to remedy stammering, stuttering and 
other common faults. In a chapter on pro- 
nunciation and enunciation he outlines the 
value of vowel and consonant elements. Other 
important subjects considered are melody, 
pitch, compass, inflection, force, movement, em- 
phasis and quality. The text pleads for im- 
provement in daily speech and for a purer 
diction, and gives practical suggestions for 
efficient public speaking. It may be used by 
classes in English composition, as well as by 
students in public speaking. 


PoEMS OF Topay. A Collection of Verse of 
America and Great Britain. Edited by 
Alice Cecilia Cooper, University High 
School, Oakland, California. 328 pp. Ginn 
and Company. 

Aims to give students a happy introduction 
to the poetry of the first quarter of this cen- 
tury and shows the contribution which poetry 
makes to the widening aspects of life. The 
collection is grouped under the following 
heads: patriotism and heroism, ballads, home 
and early life, life in the open, social ideals 
and problems, beauty and truth in the common- 
place, places and persons, nature, hope and 
high endeavor. Brief biographical notes, a 
simple discussion of poetic forms and sugges- 
baie study helps for teachers accompany the 
ext. 


JULIUS CAESAR. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Milton M. Smith, Head of Dept. 
of English, Horace Mann School for Boys, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
179 pp. Charles E. Merrill Company. 

A play must be produced, to be fully under- 
stood. For this reason, the editor has pre- 
pared this text of Julius Caesar as dramatic 
action. He discusses the theatre of Shakes- 
peare’s time and gives directions for the study 
of the play. Students may imagine the actors 
moving through their parts, but they had bet- 
ter act the parts, suggesting the characters 
by voice, gesture, manner of speaking and act- 
ing and by their walk. Throughout the text 
stage directions are added for visualization of 
the production as given in Shakespeare’s the- 
ater. Illustrations of scenes from William 
Faversham’s production of the play, soon to 
be revived in New York, add to the value of 
this text. 
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How WE TraveL. A Geographic Reader for 
the Intermediate Grades. By James 
Franklin Chamberlain, University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Branch, Los Angeles. 182 

. The Macmillan Company. 

An illustrated description and story of trav- 
el in our country and other lands, from early 
days down to the present, with its wonderful 
conveniences and its methods of communication 
that seem almost to annihilate distances. 


MEAL PLANNING AND TABLE SERVICE. By N. 
Beth Bailey. 128 pp. Illustrated. $1.60. 
The Manual Arts Press. 

This text is practical for it deals with the 
proper serving of meals in the average family 
where the housewife must cook and serve the 
meals with little assistance. All details of 
table manners, equipment, service, menu mak- 
ing, entertaining and garnishing are discussed 
in detail. Diagrams and illustrations make 
clear the author’s directions which are them- 
selves simply and clearly worded. The plan- 
ning and service discussed is that necessary 
for good taste, yet simple enough to be prac- 
ticable in the every day rush of family life. 
The chapter on the Principles of Menu Making 
is especially suggestive and helpful. 


ESSENTIALS OF DESIGN. By Charles De Garmo 
and Leon Loyal Winslow. 255 pp. Illus- 
trated. The Macmillan Company. 

This textbook for schools and the general 
public helps the reader to understand why a 
design is beautiful or not in itself; and why, 
under certain conditions of arrangement, it 
is in good or bad taste. Principles of design 
are emphasized that the reader may judge all 
objects rather than the individual object. The 
author identifies the present era in art with 
the old Greek art in that artistic value is 
found in faultless shape and finish rather than 
in decoration for artistic effect, the conception 
of art in the Middle Ages. The principles of 
art are considered as applied to the home fur- 
nishings and decorations, industrial products 
and dress. Throughout the content is clear 
and intelligible to the most amateur student 
of art. 


RoGET’s TREASURY OF Worps. Abridged from 
Roget’s International Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases. By C. O. Syl- 
vester Mawson and Katherine Aldrich 
Whiting. 444 pp. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 

A study of English synonoyms and an- 
tonyms grouped under six general classifica- 
tions. The introduction contains a history 
of the growth of English synonyms and a dis- 
cussion of word formation. The book concludes 
with a comprehensive index, a list of foreign 
words and phrases and a list of abbreviations. 
This is an invaluable reference book for the 
student of English. 


KENDALL SEVENTH READER. 361 pp. : 
KENDALL EIGHTH READER. 392 pp. By Calvin 
N. Kendall and Marion Paine Stevens. 

Illustrated. D.C. Heath and Company. 
These are the last two of the Kendall Reader 
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series. The subject matter is literary, un- 
hackneyed and distinctly American. Ameri- 
can literature, American biography, incidents 
in American history and descriptions of na- 
ture, life and scenery in America are promi- 
nent. Modern writers are included. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COSTS IN THE STATE OF 
New York. Prepared by R. O. Stoops, 
Special Investigator for the Educational 
Finance Inquiry Commission under the 
auspices of the American Council of Edu- 
cation. 123 pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

This study presents data on kindergarten 
and elementary per-pupil costs based on aver- 
age daily attendance in terms of (1) total 
current expense and (2) salaries of teachers, 
exclusive of administrative officers. A “salary- 
ratio” formula based upon the ratio of ele- 
mentary teachers’ salaries to total teachers’ 
salaries and other ingenious and _ verifiable 
methods of determining and presenting per- 
pupil costs in elementary schooling have been 
evolved in this study. One of the important 
facts discovered is that salaries have not in- 
creased so much within the past decade as have 
other school costs. 


THE AMERICAN -Ways, Vol. II of the Manhat- 
tan Library. 84 pp. Illustrated. Bank 
of the Manhattan Company, New York. 

A readable pocket edition (314 by 5% inches) 
story of the development of our railroads. It 
gives fundamental economic information in 
non-technical form that is easily understood. 

It is a delightful interpretation of America’s 

experience in developing her transportation 

system and the evolution of her attitude to- 
ward the railroads. Sent free upon request. 


FIRST YEAR ALGEBRA. By William J. Milne, late 
President of New York State College for 
Teachers, and Walter F. Downey, Head 
Master English High School, Boston and 
member of the National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirement. 320 pp. plus 
28 pp. of answers. American Book Com- 


pany. 

_ The authors have given careful considera- 
tion to the most modern courses of study, in- 
cluding the “Report of the National Committee 
on Mathematical Requirements” and the re- 
quirement of the “College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board.” Some of the outstanding features 
of this book are: gradual transition from 
arithmetic to algebra, practical applications, 
problems from everyday life, the graph, fac- 
toring reduced to three cases, numerical trigo- 
nometry, approved terminology, numerical 
checks of algebraic solutions, time tests, exam- 
ination questions and supplementary exercises. 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. By 
George W. Miner, Fayette H. Elwell, Pro- 
fessor of Accounting, University of Wis- 
consin, and Frank C. Touton, Professor of 
Education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. VI plus 266 pp. Ginn and Com- 
pany. $1.20. 

A well-planned course to enable the student 
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to handle the fundamental operations rapidly 
and accurately, and to solve problems in up- 
to-date business procedure. There is a nice 
balance in the text between principles and pro- 
cedure and completely solved problems are giv- 
en as model solutions in the introduction of 
each new topic. It contains enough material 
with drills, speed tests and review exercises 
for a semester’s work. 


THE ETHICS OF OPIUM. By Ellen N. LaMotte, 
author of “Peking Dust,” “The Opium 
a etc. 205 pp. The Century Co. 

1.75 


A revaluation and checking up of the world’s 
opium-habit problem. A mass of evidence that 
shows little sincere effort on the part of the 
nations commercially interested to prevent the 
traffic. The author states, “Should Great Bri- 
tain wish to stop opium in India, she has but 
to apply to India the same Dangerous Drugs 
Act by which she protects the people of Eng- 
land.” The author further contends that if 
the people of the various countries but knew 
conditions, they would demand a remedy. II- 
licit drug-selling is becoming a frightful men- 
ace in our own country and throughout the 
world. This book is most timely, since the 
League of Nations has issued a call for a new 
international conference to meet next July— 
quite possibly in our own national capital. 


BREAKING THE SOD ON THE PRAIRIES. By Clar- 
ence W. Taber. In Pioneer Life Series, 
edited by Howard D. Driggs. 300 pp. Il- 
lus. World Book Company. $1.36. 

A realistic picture of the pioneering days 
in the Dakotas. As a boy the author lived 
through the tense struggle that made the vast 
open lands habitable. He himself built a sod- 
house in which he lived alone one winter, de- 
voting his time to study. Throughout this 
sketch of pioneer living are interesting bits 
of nature study, especially of the wild life of 
the prairies; also geographical information of 
the section that has since developed into 
America’s great wheat belt. The reader will 
find this book interesting, instructive and at 
times thrilling. 


INTRODUCTION TO AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. 
By Lewis Cecil Gray, U. S. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture. 556 pp. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

Designed as a textbook for beginners in ag- 
ricultural economics and for the general reader 
interested in such problems. It discusses sys- 
tems of farming as determined by physical, 
economic and social conditions, thus leading 
to a study of agricultural geography. Ten 
chapters treat farm management. Then fol- 
low chapters on agricultural production and 
marketing. Values and prices conclude the 
book. Each chapter is headed by an outline 
and followed by questions on the text, special 
problems and suggested readings. Maps and 
charts add to the interest of the book. 
WoopworkING. A Handbook for Beginners in 

Home and School. By Charles G. Wheeler. 
369 pp. Over 800 illustrations. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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A textbook, simple, concise and comprehen- 
sive, for the young beginner and also for the 
student or amateur of mature years. This 
manual with its explanations and illustrations 
gives the fundamentals and thus relieves the 
teacher of part of his routine work. Various 
chapters treat the workshop and its equipment, 
tools for laying out and testing work, for cut- 
ting, shaping, fitting and assembling; common 
operations and woodworking machines and 
their uses. There is also a chapter on the se- 
lection and use of different kinds of woods. 


THE GREEN GATE TO TiE SEA. By Ethel C. 
Brown. Edited by Jean Broadhurst, Bi- 
ology Dept., Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 176 pp. Silver, Burdette and 
Company. 

Experiences of two children who each day 
pass through the Green Gate down to the sea- 
shore. There they find crabs, starfish, sea 
urchins, jelly fish, seaweed, barnacles and 
shells. Their mother often accompanies them 
and answers their numerous questions. In 
this way the children learn the life histories 
of these little animals of the sea, also much 
about the tides and the action of the winds 
and the waves along the shore. Pen and ink 
drawings illustrate the book. Silent reading 
suggestions will aid teachers in their use of 
the book. 


Mary Gay Stories. By Stella Boothe and 
Olive I. Carter. 119 pp. Illustrated. World 
Book Company. 60c. 

Mary Gay with the aid of her many health- 
habit friends outwits the Dragon of Ignorance. 
Keeping the laws of health becomes sport for 
her. Through the antics of her bathroom 
friends, the bath becomes a morning circus. 
These stories create interest in rest, care of 
the skin, hair and teeth, the school lunch, use 
of milk and vegetables, proper weight and 
personal habits. The stories grew out of a 
suitcase theatre with its doll actors moved by 
overhead wires, a device of Miss Boothe to in- 
terest children in health rules. The book is a 
most entertaining hygiene reader of the low- 
er grades. The stories are easily dramatized. 


NORTHERN WOODLOT TREES. By James Berry. 
214 pp. World Book Company. $1.20. 

Supplements “Farm Woodlands,” reviewed 
in November JOURNAL, p. 174 (q. v.). An ex- 
cellent guide to the identification of trees and 
woods, for use of students and farmers. Adapt- 
ed to grades above the fourth. Encourages 
collection of leaves, twigs, buds, bark and 
wood specimens. Numerous illustrations of 
trees and of their leaves and fruit make the 
text a very practical help. 





DURING the month of September next a 
hockey camp for women will be conducted at 
Camp Tegawitha, Mount Pocono, Pa. This 
is primarily a course for coaches. If res- 
ervations are made on or before June 1 the fee 
is $30 per week. The full course occupies two 
weeks. For definite information, address Miss 
C. M. K. Applebee, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

GOVERNOR PINCHOT has appointed the fol- 
lowing as members of the board of trustees 
of the Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School: 
Wm. H. Keller, Arthur P. Mylin, C. Herbert 
Obreiter, C. Howard Witmer, Scott W. Baker, 
Joseph S. Strickler, V. W. Dippell, Luther W. 
Wohlsen and Kirk Johnson, all of Lancaster. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, J. 
—— Becht is, ex officio, a member of the 
oard. 


GOVERNOR PINCHOT has appointed the fol- 
lowing commission to study conditions relating 
to blind persons in Pennsylvania: H. R. Lati- 
mer, Pittsburgh; Francis N. Maxfield, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; O. H. 
Burritt, Overbrook; Mrs. Bertha Kirk Fulton, 
Scranton; John H. Meader, Philadelphia and 
Henry E. Lanius, Spring Grove. 


GOVERNOR PINCHOT has appointed the fol- 
lowing to membership on the commission to 
suggest revisions and amendments to the 
statutes of the State of Pennsylvania which 
relate to children, especially those which re- 
late to dependent, defective, delinquent, neg- 
lected, incorrigible or illegitimate’children: Ed- 
ward Lindsey, Warren; Charles Edwin Fox, 
Philadelphia; J. Prentice Murphy, Philadel- 
phia; Miss Florence Sibley, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Emma G. Bovaird, Bradford; Mrs. Mary Flinn 
Lawrence, Pittsburgh; J. Rogers Flannery, 
Pittsburgh. 


J. GEORGE BECHT, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, is a member of the General Com- 
mittee of the Tercentenary Educational Con- 
ference and Exposition, which will celebrate 
three hundred years of American education in 
New York City during Decoration Day week. 


THE Pennsylvania winners in the American 
Legion National Essay Contest have been an- 
nounced by Garland W. Powell, National Di- 
rector of the National Americanism Commis- 
sion. They are as follows: Sara R. Heysham, 
225 Jacoby Street, Norristown; Edna Graham, 
332 Third Street, Conemaugh; VanDyke Mac- 
Dowell, 20 Mifflin Avenue, Uniontown. The 
prizes were, respectively, first, silver medal; 
— a bronze medal; third, a Certificate of 

onor. 


E. C. BRooME, Superintendent of the Schools 
of Philadelphia, has informed the Teachers’ 
Council, the organization of public school teach- 
ers of Philadelphia, that he will be at his office 
on Saturdays to talk over questions of admin- 
istration or to make suggestions based on class- 
room experience. Dr. Broome will make no 
appointments but will receive the teachers in 
the order of their appearance. 


Este SANDBERG of the Edison Junior High 
School, Harrisburg, won the first prize, $15, 
awarded by Harrisburg Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals for the best 
poster showing how to be kind to animals. 
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Murray Swingly, also of Edison, took second 
prize, $10 


The Delaware County School News, a quar- 
terly published by the Delaware County Teach- 
ers’ Association, is an interesting publication 
containing much valuable school news. The 
March number deals with “School Building.” 
It contains sixteen half tones of different 
types of school buildings and data relative to 
building projects in the county. 


CHESTER B. DISSINGER, County Superinten- 
dent, reports that May 2 was the First Annual 
Pike County Field Day. On that day the 
school children congregated at Milford. The 
morning program was devoted to contests in 
penmanship, spelling, arithmetic, composition 
writing and declamations. The afternoon was 
given over to field and track events. $125 in 
prizes was distributed. 


THE Harrisburg Teachers College Alumni 
Association had an enjoyable evening at the 
Civic Club on Monday, April 6. Clyde H. Gar- 
wood, Superintendent of Schools, Harrisburg, 
was toastmaster. Teachers College was repre- 
sented by R. J. Reynolds, Alumni Secretary 
and Director of the Teachers Service Bureau. 
He spoke briefly of the service that Teachers 
College is rendering through its alumni and 
through its residence and extension work. J. F. 
Hosie of Teachers College gave an interesting 
talk on Professional Ideals in Education. 


Rogwert J. ADAMS, JR., corresponding secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Teachers Association, 
1327 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, will 
conduct a tour this summer to California and 
Alaska—those magical lands where Nature 
stands supreme, where the sordid touches of 
man have not sullied the finest and most beau- 
tiful primeval productions of the Creator. 


THE American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars held their national convention April 
-4 in Chicago. Dean Raymond Walters, 
Swarthmore College, and Alan Bright, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, participated in 
the program. 


GEORGE W. PEDLOW, for many years a mem- 
ber of the Chester High School faculty, has 
been elected Principal of the Chester High 
School to succeed the late J. Homer Rennie. 
Margaret C. Stetser has been made Principal 
of the new Joseph G. E. Smedley Junior High 
School at Chester and Maude D. Oliver is the 
new Principal of the Eyre School. 


THE annual report of the Cumberland Vo- 
cational Supervisor from February 15, 1923- 
February 15, 1924 included the following en- 
rollment for the classes in Vocational Agricul- 
ture: (1) high school vocational classes, 62 
enrolled; (2) junior project work in thirteen 
rural and elementary schools, 131 enrolled; 
(3) vocational classes in five county high 
schools, 82 enrolled; (4) farmers’ short course 
at Hogestown, 201 enrolled and (5) farmers’ 
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short course at Bloserville, 209 enrolled. This 
makes a total enrollment of 685. One hundred 
and fifty-eight boys and girls completed voca- 
tional projects in agriculture during the year. 
The gross value of the products raised by 
these pupils was $10,760.65. The total net 
earnings for time devoted to work on all su- 
pervised projects was $5,453.26. Farm visits 
to the number of 556 were made during the 
year to supervise projects, to consult with 
farmers and to arrange for field trips. A to- 
tal of 413 inquiries regarding vocational agri- 
culture were answered. 


JACKIE COOGAN will lead a modern “Chil- 
dren’s Crusade” throughout the United States 
for ten ‘weeks this summer, appealing to the 
children of America for a million dollar ship- 
load of foodstuffs for the destitute children of 
the Near East. He will then sail in person 
’ deliver the gifts in Greece, Palestine and 

yria. 


HARVARD will permit no freshman to enter 
with a condition next year. The freshman 
class is limited to 1,000. If more apply, those 
candidates having an average higher than C 
will be admitted first. The remainder of the 
freshman class will be selected at the dis- 
cretion of the admissions committee. 


AMERICANS visiting Holland this summer 
may hear lectures by some of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of the Netherlands. The 
University of Leyden has announced through 
the Netherland-American Foundation of New 
York City a “Netherlands Week for American 
Students,” July 7-12, 1924. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Edna C. McKnight, 
secretary, The Netherland-America Founda- 
tion, 17 East 42d Street, New York City. 


READING formally opened the Northeast 
Junior High School Building, March 22. In 
the afternoon large numbers of patrons were 
escorted through the magnificent three-quarter 
million dollar building by “guards” chosen 
from the 1,300 pupils now in attendance. In 
the evening Judge Harry D. Schaeffer of the 
Orphans’ Court of Berks County and John 
M. Seasholtz, President of the School Board, 
delivered appropriate dedicatory addresses. Su- 
perintendent Landis Tanger and Principal 
James A. Shook made short addresses. The 
architect, Alexander F. Smith of Reading, and 
the contractors have built a fire-proof and 
sound proof building, equipped with the most 
modern and hygenic heating, lighting and ven- 
tilating systems, and superbly adapted tojunior 
high school work. Some of the salient features 
of the building are: auditorium, seating 1,200 
people; twenty-five academic class-rooms; gym- 
nasiums—one for boys, one for girls—provided 
with shower baths and locker rooms; offices; 
two bicycle rooms; cafeteria—800 pupils served 
daily; health room for medical and dental in- 
spection; school library; music room; model 
flat in conjunction with household arts de- 
partment; two general science laboratories; sci- 
ence recitation room; three rooms for com- 
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mercial subjects; two rooms for cookery; two 
rooms for sewing; two rooms for drawing; two 
rooms for wood-working; one wood-working 
mill-room; one room for electrical work; one 
room for machine and sheet-metal work; one 
faculty rest room; one Northeaster editorial 
room; opportunities for visual education—pro- 
jection room for motion picture machine; one 
passenger elevator leading to open air school; 
one supply elevator; opén air school—recita- 
tion room, rest room, dining room, kitchen and 
two play rooms. 


As part of the school building program, 
Reading will soon start work on her new 
$475,000 Art Gallery and Museum to be locat- 
ed on Penn’s Common in the heart of the city. 
The architect is Alexander F. Smith of Read- 
ing. 


IN World’s Work for April, William McAn- 
drew, Superintendent of Schools of Chicago, 
in his article on “Planning the Upkeep” says 
regarding J. Lynn Barnard, Director of Social 
Sciences, Department of Public Instruction, 
“Lynn Barnard has secured in the public 
schools. of Pennsylvania a program from kin- 
dergarten through high school directed toward 
the nurture of civic habits of self-control, fair 
play, generosity and co-operation.” 


CHARLES M. HECK, a member of the faculty 
of North Carolina State College and Presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Academy of Sci- 
ence, visited a number of rural schools in 
Dauphin County in March to study first-hand 
science teaching in a typical rural district. 
Superintendent I. D. App and Assistant Su- 
perintendent W. R. Zimmerman accompanied 
him. 


L. D. CRUNKLETON, formerly with the John 
C. Winston Company is now the junior mem- 
ber of the firm. Crunkleton Company, Green- 
castle, Pa. He reports a contract for the elec- 
trical work for the new high school building 
at Mount Union. 


The Northeaster, published by the Northeast 
Junior High School of Reading, is a welcome 
addition to our list of high school publications. 
School news and literary material are used in 
good proportion. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE Summer ses- 
sion will have a branch school at Erie this 
summer. Dean Chambers expects an enroll- 
ment of 200 teachers for the sessions in Erie 
Central High School June 30-July 8. 


JOHN W. WITHERS, Dean of the School of 
Education, New York- University, spoke on 
“Reactionary Tendencies in Modern Educa- 
tion” before the Women’s Club in Allentown. 
He said: “The World War revealed to us that 
our teaching standards are pitifully low; that 
the work of the public schools has not been 
so successful as we believed and that we are 
not so literate a people as we believed. We 
found that 5,000,000 children in the country 
were taught by teachers who had nothing more 
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than an elementary education; that 70,000,000 
were taught by teachers with nothing more 
than an elementary and high school training 
and that only 150,000 out of 600,000 teachers 
belonged to the group we considered had a 
standard preparation for teaching in our larg- 
er cities. The only economy we should put into 
force in our school system today is to secure for 
the people maximum results for every dollar 
spent in education.” © 


CurtTIs DWIGHT WILBUR, new Secretary of 
the Navy, Naval Academy, ’88 and much more 
recently Judge of the Sunreme Court of Cali- 
fornia, is writing a children’s story entitled 
“Johnny and His Magic Vest.” 


ROOSEVELT medals for 1924 were awarded 
to Associate Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes for 
“his development of public law;” to Elihu 
Root for “administration of public office” and 
to Charles W. Eliot, who recently celebrated 
his ninetieth birthday, for “his leadership of 
youth and development of American char- 
acter.’ 


THE fact that Charles William Eliot at- 
tained the distinction of a ninetieth birthday 
on March 20 has brought out another inter- 
esting fact, namely that his sister, Mrs. Mary 
Guild of Brookline, has had the even greater 
distinction of celebrating her ninety-seventh 
birthday. 


THE girls at Millersville State Normal 
School and Elisabeth Hughes Conard, Dean 
of Women, were hostesses to the mothers over 
the week-end, March 14 to 16. An invitation 
was sent to the mother of each girl by the 
Student Government League asking her to 
spend the week-end at the school with her 
daughter and her friends. About sixty moth- 
ers responded. Friday evening was spent in 
a reception given by the school. Saturday 
forenoon was profitably used by many in shop- 
ping expeditions to town. In the afternoon 
there were a basket-ball game by the girls and 
two games by the boys, and from three o’clock 
to five the Student Council gave a tea to moth- 
ers and daughters and faculty. After supper 
there was an hour and a half of dancing in the 
“gym;” then all assembled in the chapel to 
see a play given by the Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. 
C. A. Sunday morning was taken up by at- 
tendance at regular chapel services and at the 
churches in the village; the remainder of the 
time until all left for home was given over to 
sociability among the girls, the faculty and 
the mothers. 


THE last “little red schoolhouse” in Bucks 
County was destroyed by fire on March 24. 
It was situated at Lansdale. Elizabeth Bowen, 
schoolmistress, had barely time to signal the 
fire drill to the fifty pupils and march them 
out to safety. Pending the erection of a new 
building, school is being held at the fire de- 
partment headquarters. 


In Allentown 1,700 ballots were sent to par- 
ents of high school children asking them to 
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declare for or against the present junior high 
school system. Of 1,262 ballots returned all 
but eleven were for the present system. 229 
of 231 teachers signed resolutions of a similar 
nature. 


CHARLES E. DickEy, Superintendent of Al- 
legheny County Schools, reports five new con- 
solidated schools in the country bringing the 
total number up to thirty-four. 1,705 children 
are transported to these schools, 1,627 by 
motor trucks. 


PHILIPSBURG High School, C. V. Erdley, Su- 
pervising Principal, is making volume 1 of 
the School News, a bi-weekly paper which con- 
tains news items from both high school and 
grades. The items show good discrimination 
and the make-up is commendable. 


FORMER PROVOST HARRISON of the University 
of Pennsylvania during a storm of snow and 
sleet broke the ground for the Bennett Col- 
lege for Women which is to be erected at 
Thirty-fourth and Walnut Streets, University 
of Pennsylvania. Dr. Harrison, who is eighty 
years old, stood with head bared to the storm 
as he said: “I never believed I would live to 
see this day. Early in the nineties when I 
was provost of the University I found one 
morning on my desk a memorandum from Col- 
onel Joseph M. Bennett saying: ‘I have re- 
membered the University in my will.’ Later 
it was found that he had bequeathed to the 
University the old Chestnut Street Opera 
House. At that time it was worth perhaps 
$900,000, but the fund resulting from its sale 
several years ago now amounts to well over a 
million dollars, and has made possible this 
structure. Certainly the school is destined for 
a great future.” Dr. Penniman stated that the 
new building will be used to house students of 
the School of Education and the Graduate 
School, as well as other women students. 


_C. E. Witson, formerly Supervising Prin- 
cipal, was elected Superintendent of Schools 
of Johnsonburg, Elk County when Johnson- 
burg became an independent school district on 
March 15, 1924. 


WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH of the University 
of Pennsylvania is Chairman of a Committee 
on History Teaching in the Schools which is 
investigating for the American Historical As- 
sociation. 


GOVERNOR E. LEE TRINKLE of Virginia sign- 
ed a bill on February 13 whereby the four in- 
stitutions, hitherto known as State Normal 
Schools, are now known as State Teachers 
Colleges. The colleges are at Farmville, Har- 
risonburg, Radford and Fredericksburg. The 
institutions are, or in the near future will be, 
members of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. 


MILLINERS at Coatesville attempted to re- 
strict the teaching of hatmaking in public 
schools, a practice which they claimed resulted 
in “unfair competition.” They asked that the 
sale of articles in the schools be prohibited and 
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that the classes be limited to girls under 
twenty. The school authorities agreed to pro- 
hibit the sale of the hats within the schools 
but declined to regulate their disposal after 
the students had taken them away. 


THE Italian government, directed by Pre- 
mier Mussolini, has purchased the tomb of 
Virgil. The tomb will be surrounded by a 
Greco-Roman garden with roses, laurel and 
myrtle 

COATESVILLE will add an eight-room addition 
to the Merchant Street School Building at a 
cost of $54,659. 


AT a State-wide safety conference held re- 
cently in Harrisburg under the auspices of 
the Department of Labor and Industry, Gov- 
ernor Pinchot and J. George Becht, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, recommended a 
resolution that children be given courses in 
safety as a compulsory part of the curriculum 
of every school in the State. Such a course 
has been made effective only in the vocational 
courses. 


SHIPPENSBURG has awarded the contract for 
a new $80,000 high school building. The plans 
call for a two-story brick and stone structure 
containing eighteen classrooms, principal’s of- 
fice, lavatories and basement. 


ROBERT BRIDGES, British Poet Laureate, ar- 
rived in New York on April 1. Dr. Bridges 
will spend three months at the University of 
Michigan on the invitation of M. Leroy Burton, 
President of the University. The British Poet 
Laureate, who is eighty years old, is visiting 
the United States for the first time. 


THE Pennsylvania State College debating 
team defeated the Intermountain Union Col- 
lege team of Helena, Montana on* March 27. 
Penn State had the affirmative side of the 
question of the entrance of the United States 
into the World Court. The Penn State team 
has defeated the teams of Syracuse University, 
Clark University and George Washington Uni- 
versity. 


H. E. JAMES, Supervising Principal of the 
Bridgeport Schools for thirteen years, will 
succeed Louise D. Baggs as Superintendent of 
the Schools of Bristol next fall. 


WILLIAM JOSEPH MORAN, principal of the 
schools of Radnor Township, will succeed H. 
E. James as head of the Bridgeport schools. 


THE University of Pennsylvania has already 
raised $2,500,000 of the $5,000,000 building 
fund begun in 1922. Buildings completed or 
in process of erection from the fund include 
the Stadium, the Bennett Building, the Lea 
Library and the Athletic Club House in the 
River Field. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE will have 
during the college summer session an Institute 
of French Education conducted by H. P. Wil- 
liamson de Visme, who founded the French 
School at Middlebury College. Students at the 
French Institute will be segregated from other 
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summer session groups and all conversation 
during and after class hours will be in French. 


JOHN C. WAGNER, Superintendent of the 
Schools of Carlisle, has been chosen successor 
to the late Spencer C. Gilbert as trustee of the 
Thomas Ranken Patton Masonie Institution 
for Boys in Elizabethtown. Mr. Wagner is 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association. 


RALPH S. DEWEY, for the past three years 
Supervising Principal at Kane, has been elect- 
ed Superintendent of Schools. Mr. Dewey 
claims the distinction of being the youngest 


superintendent in Pennsylvania, being 30 
years old. 
THE BERKS County Alumni Association 


pledged $11,000 toward the $250,000 library 
building which the alumni have undertaken to 
raise for Muhlenberg College. 


AccoRDING to Asa D. Dickinson, Librarian 
at the University of Pennsylvania Library, 
students are reading more than they did a year 
ago. The number of books taken from the li- 
brary in March was 100 per cent greater than 
the number issued in March last year. 


JOSEPH G. ROSENGARTEN, Chairman of the 
library committee of the Board of Trustees 
from 1896 to 1918, bequeathed 3,000 volumes 
to the University of Pennsylvania. The works 
of greatest value in the collection are those 
on Colonial history, a subject upon which Dr. 
Rosengarten was an authority. 


FRANK A. BEDFORD has been appointed by 
the Board of Judges of the Common Pleas 
Court to the Philadelphia Board of Education 
to serve the remaining five years of the term 
of the late Thomas Shallcross. Mr. Bedford 
has been President of the Alumni Association 
of the Northeast High School for three years. 


SAMUEL FLEISCHER, winner of Mr. Bok’s 
Philadelphia prize for work in the Graphic 
Sketch Club, is furthering the work of the 
School Art League which promotes an interest 
in art in the public schools. His plan includes 
a carnival to exhibit the proficiency of school 
orchestras, an exhibition of paintings by school 
students and the producing and staging of 
plays written by the pupils in competition. The 
aim is to give recognition to creative instinct 
and juvenile aspiration. 


Epwarp R. Keepy, Professor of Law at the 
University of Pennsylvania, was elected Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology at the annual meeting 
in Detroit. 


Dw you ever realize that of every 100 gram- 
mar school pupils only thirteen go through 
high school, and but two graduate from col- 
lege? According to the Citizens Trust Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, of 20 000 successful living 
Americans, 18,000 are college graduates, 1,900 
completed the high school course, and only 
twenty-two go to the top with nothing beyond 
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a grammar-school education. Therefore, these 
figures show that the college-trained man or 
woman has 800 times as much chance of suc- 
cess as those unable to continue beyond the 
grammar schools. 


THE Board of School Directors of Altoona 
have shown commendable foresight in plan- 
ning for the growth of their public schools by 
purchasing a tract of 1834 acres of land, 
known as Mansion Park, as a site for a senior 
high school and recreation grounds. The pur- 
chase price was $86,400. 


ADAMS County conducted a county-wide 
“Spelling Bee” in the Court House at Gettys- 
burg on Saturday, April 5. Eighty-five girls 
and boys representing the different schools in 
the county competed. The winners were: 
Ruth Garretson of Menallon Township, a stu- 
dent in the Biglerville High School, first prize, 
$10.00; Dale Bricker, Butler Township, second, 
$5.00; Laura McKendrich, Franklin Township, 
third, $2.50. 


WALTER GEORGE SMITH, a member of the 
nies Board of Education, died on April 


BRYN Mawr COLLEGE is planning for an 
Elizabethan festival as this year’s May Day 
offering. The program includes plays, page- 
ants, masques and dances and will be under 
the direction of Mrs. Otis Skinner. Nearly 
500 students will participate. 


THE first district competition for represen- 
tation in the regional meeting of the National 
oratorical contest which is to take place in 
Philadelphia May 12, resulted in a victory 
for Miss Ethel Flickinger, a senior in the 
Lebanon High School. The other school dis- 
tricts competing were: Columbia, Harrisburg, 
Sunbury, York and West York. 


FAYETTE Township dedicated its new high 
school, March 7. The principal address was 
delivered by Dallas W. Armstrong, Assistant 
Director of Rural Education. 


LasT year 150 Williamsport business men 
sponsored the potato clubs of Lycoming County 
and thus enabled hundreds of youthful farm- 
ers to raise potatoes. This year the county 
has been districted and residents of Muncy, 
Montgomery, Picture Rocks, Jersey Shore and 
Hughesville will sponsor the clubs in their 
sections. 


FIFTEEN members of a naturalization school 
conducted in Williamsport for foreign-born 
residents will be graduated at the exercises to 
be held in the Washington school next month. 


THE School Board of Ridley Township an- 
nounces that a $75,000 loan has been approved 
and bids are being requested for the building 
of additions to the schools at Woodlyn, Leiper- 
ville and Kedron. 


HomeEsteaD High School won the inter- 
scholastic basketball championship of Penn- 
sylvania at Penn State, defeating Nanticoke, 
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last year’s champions. Other districts repre- 
sented were Harrisburg and Johnstown. 


MARYLAND, Virginia, Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania are co-operating with the Brandywine 
Battlefield Association in developing the site 
of the battle of the Brandywine. The organi- 
zation is composed of prominent residents of 
Chester and Delaware Counties, and will soon 
be chartered under the laws of Pennsylvania. 
Walter H. Sheffield of Birmingham Township 
is president and Christian C. Sanderson, who 
occupied Washington’s headquarters near 
Chadds Ford for more than eighteen years, is 
historian. The development plans include the 
construction of roads, the first of which will 
be designated as “Patriots Highway.” The 
movement will be made national in scope and 
assistance will be asked of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, the Sons of the 
American Revolution and other patriotic bod- 
ies, State historical societies and patriotic citi- 
zens in general. The support of the Federal 
and State Governments will be sought and also 
the co-operation of the French and Polish 
Governments, for the reason that Polish and 
French army officers served with the American 
Continental troops. 


Dr. FLORENCE A. SHERMAN, as the State 
Medical Inspector of Schools, Department of 
Education, New York State, in an article on 
the foot survey of the public schools in a city 
of that state makes the following statement, 
“The feet of many horses are better cared for 
than the feet of many children.” 


STEps have been taken for the erection of a 
one and one-half million dollar Girls’ High 
School, Reading. 


Six thousand juvenile musicians, composing 
high school, grammar school and military 
academy bands, will contest for prizes at Chi- 
cago during the week of June 4. The compe- 
tition will take place in Grant Park, which 
faces Lake Michigan. 


THE eighth grade of the West Homestead 
Public School has organized a Student Coun- 
cil. One of its activities is writing items for a 
local newspaper as an English project. 


THE Garfield Junior High School Annex, a 
building costing $140,000, was dedicated March 
28 at Lebanon. Dedicatory addresses were 
made by Superintendent E. M. Balsbaugh, J. 
Y. Shambach, State Department of Public In- 
struction and Dr. I. C. Fisher. The building 
contains four classrooms, two science rooms, 
library, office, auditorium and gymnasium, and 
rooms for manual and household arts. 


THE American Tree Association, of which 
Charles Lathrop Pack, 1212-1214 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C., is President, 
wants new members. No dues are required 
but every new member must plant a tree and 
register it with the Association. The Asso- 
ciation is supporting the McNary-Clark For- 
estry Bill which provides for the protection of 
forest lands, the reforestation of denuded areas 
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and the extension of national forests. The 
American Tree Association will send sugges- 
tions for tree planting and for tree day pro- 
grams on request. 


CUMBERLAND County Schools will hold at 
Carlisle on May 80 the first of what is planned 
as an Annual Scholastic Athletic Meet for 
the high and grammar schools of the county. 
The athletic events, consisting of field and 
track-meet, will be held in Biddle Park, the 
athletic field of Dickinson College. The schol- 
astic events, comprising spelling, arithmetic 
and declamation contests, will be held in Dick- 
inson College buildings. There will be two 
groups of contests, class A for high schools 
and class B for grammar schools. The Car- 
lisle Chamber of Commerce, Dickinson Athletic 
Association and the Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation of Carlisle and other towns in Cumber- 
land County are co-operating in the movement. 


Time makes a religious survey of the 68th 
Congress. The tabulation follows: : 
Senate House 

PERRO MIRE av ivs:sisisr0s cic a ers ese aeiewecslere 23 96 





POIMININGD «5550655 sicis ie orsk hws lee iobes 18 56 
MEDD, 59-6 aise 'w.0) save ain. on 6:0 ele. sve 17 41 
WMNREIEAN | oi05c 5c /5':0% sewis'stcsiowle scale 14 59 
OUI cree oa iors aor aero tae aroceete 7 38 
ROBERTA. 5. 5c 0 5:5 3615 015.06 Mimi aise ye 5 26 
NED once bares sv oklbasine kes 1 GK ewe- 3 45 
Unknown 3 20 
Lutheran 2 12 
Mormon 2 1 
Unitarian 1 + 
Disciples 1 16 
DR re eniviesisiaaein cis sis eww erelemeten Benes 0 9 
RNs orn cioSS cies Sous siorsie wis ice ciate 0 3 
REMAN “SCIONTISE 6 o.o/c.0 0 res oo.cu's eae 0 1 
GREENER Ge srarecaisis ster iets stoi cisieiomietsionsiniare& id ? 
96 427 


THE 1924 Bach Festival will be given in 
Packer Memorial Church, Lehigh University, 
May 30 and 31. The choir, this year, will 
consist of 275 voices and will, as usual, be 
directed by Doctor J. Fred Wolle. The Christ- 
mas Oratorio will be sung on Friday and the 
Mass in B Minor on Saturday. An outstand- 
ing list of artists will be assisted by the organ, 
an augmented orchestra and the famous trom- 
bone choir. 


AT a recent meeting of the school directors 
of Chester County, Superintendent Saylor pre- 
sented a detailed plan by which the county 
would be districted and a supervisor of music 
employed for each fifty one-room schools, each 
district sharing the expense. This plan ensures 
efficient supervision of music at a cost of less 
than forty dollars a year to each one-room 
school. The music staff of the Department 
of Public Instruction has a definite program 
for music in the one-room school and is ready 
to give practical assistance wherever it is de- 
sired. 


Dr. FREDERICK MARTIN for seven years Di- 
rector of Speech Improvement for the New 
York City Board of Education will be in charge 
of a summer course for supervisors of speech 
correction at the summer school session of the 
Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated Schools at 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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ALMOST one-half the income of the American 
people, it is asserted, is devoted to crime, waste 
and luxuries. Less than one per cent goes 
to churches, one and one-half per cent to edu- 
cation and only four and one-half for all the 
machinery of government.—Los Angeles Daily 
Paper. 


THE negro death rate in the South is about 


fifty per cent greater than the death rate 


among the whites. For example, in Mississippi 
the rate is 8.7 for whites and 12.8 for colored; 
in Georgia, 9.2 and 19.2; and in South Caro- 
lina, 9.7 and 14.2, respectively. 


THE new high school and grade building at 
Freeport is nearing completion and the dedi- 
catory exercises will take place in May. The 
building, which called for a bond issue of 
$155,000, contains 16 large classrooms, a sci- 
ence lecture room, laboratory, auditorium, 
gymnasium, library and offices. E. O. Liggitt 
is Supervising Principal. 


THE annual report of the National Kinder- 
garten Association indicates 11 kindergartens 
established in Pennsylvania this year by the 
Association. Only one in nine of the children 
of the United States is in kindergarten. 


THE efforts of medical inspectors, directed 
by the State Department of Health, cured 30,- 
000 children in 9,000 one-room schools of Penn- 
sylvania of physical ailments and defects dur- 
ing the last year. 


The Evening School News Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the Johnstown Evening Schools, is 
not only a source of interest to the native-born 
students but is performing Americanization 
work among the foreign-born students by em- 
phasizing patriotism and respect for law and 
learning. The March number contains a num- 
ber of compositions by foreign-born students. 


THE new centralized school building at Wil- 
more is in use now and much of the former 
congestion has been relieved. 


A PENSION of 40,000 francs a year was 
voted by the French Chamber of Deputies to 
Marie Curie and her two daughters. Madame 
Curie has twice received the Nobel prize. She 
is the only person who has been thus honored. 


ACCORDING to the Directory and Manual of 
the Lebanon School District, E. M. Balsbaugh, 
Superintendent, the 1913 enrollment in the 
high school was 431 and the 1922 enrollment 
was 961. The graduates in 1914 numbered 61 
and in 1923, 184. 


FRIENDS of Valparaiso University are plan- 
ning a drive to raise funds enough to meet 
the indebtedness of this splendid old institu- 
tion. 


IrvIN S. NOALL, Special Agent for Part-time 
Education for the Federal Board, has resigned 
his Federal post to return to his former posi- 
tion as Supervisor of Industrial Education for 
the State of Utah. Mr. Noall takes back to 
his state work the benefit of his wide obser- 
vation in the vocational education field. 
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BASKETBALL was invented about 30 years 
ago by Drs. Naismith and Gulick to serve the 
need for a vigorous indoor game. It was 
played first by Y. M. C. A. organizations. 


AT the completion of each unit of work in 
the Junior Business Training classes in the 
Junior High School in Donora, Superintendent 
T. M. Gilland secures an outside speaker, who 
speaks on the phase of work just covered. 
This brings the business man’s point of view 
into the school room. The aim of the course 
is threefold: (1) to develop an understanding 
of the fundamental principles of business, (2) 
to teach habits of thrift and (3) to fit those 
who must leave school at the end of the 
eighth or ninth year for such positions as they 
will fill in business offices. 


CouNTY SUPERINTENDENTS JACOBY and Rife 
of Cumberland County issued no emergency 
certificates this year. They report 100 per 
cent visitation by the Mt. Pleasant School of 
which Zel E. Myers is teacher and by Grant- 
ham School, E. C. Pote, teacher. 


THE American Defense Society, 154 Nassau 
Street, New York City, wants to see a copy of 
the Constitution made available for every 
school child in America who desires it, and is 
conducting a campaign to this end. It will send 
one copy free upon receipt of a request from 
a school child, approved by the teacher. 


SINCE Maude Adams retired from the stage 
5 years ago she has been experimenting in mo- 
tion picture color and lighting in the labora- 
tories of the General Electric Company and 
the Eastman Kodak Company. She is said 
to have invented a light ray independent of 
ordinary light which would make possible the 
presentation of movies in an illuminated the- 
atre. The results of this work will be exhib- 
ited in a film “Aladdin” soon to be produced. 
Miss Adams has written part of the scenario 
and she will be the director but she will not 
act in “Aladdin.” 


EXTENSION courses in radio reception and 
transmission, offered by the Engineering De- 
partment at Penn State, are the most popular 
correspondence courses offered by the Depart 
ment. 


DURING the first semester of the present 
school year Pennsylvania State College pro- 
vided 51 correspondence courses embracing a 
wide range of professional as well as academic 
subjects for teachers. This represents an in- 
crease of 46 per cent over the number of cor- 
respondence courses conducted by the College 
during the previous school year. The enroll- 
ment for this year shows a gain of 53 per cent 
over that of last year. The courses having the 
largest enrollment are Child Psychology, Pub- 
lic School Art, Zoology, United States History 
and English. 


IN a report of high school student attendance 
at motion pictures, Clarence Arthur Perry of 
the Russell Sage Foundation states that the 
boys visited the movies an average of 4.9 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
TEXTS 


Fundamentals of Chemistry 
Gray, Sandifur, and Hanna 
A new type of textbook 


Students in the commercial 
courses and those who are pre- 
paring for home life have quite 
as much need for chemistry as 
those who are preparing for 
college. 


Everyday Problems of Ameri- 


can Democracy 
Greenan and Meredith 


Concrete problems of vital 
importance to society, and of 
immediate interest to the pupil. 
It is the first textbook to help 
students to acquire the habit 
of dispassionate consideration 
of all the facts available. 


Science of Everyday Life 
Van Buskirk and Smith 
The textbook that is used 


for general science in the lead- 
ing highschoolsof Pennsylvania. 


Riverside Literature Series 
Edited by High School Use 


Consult the Reading List 
from Course of Study in Eng- 
lish for the Upper Six Years as 
prepared by Mr. Orton Lowe. 





Houghton Mifflin Co. 


16 East 40th Street New York 
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times in four weeks and the girls, 4.2 times. 
14 per cent of the boys and 16 per cent of 
the girls did not attend picture shows during 
the 4 week period and only 14 per cent of the 
boys and 11 per cent of the girls attend oftener 
than twice a week but not oftener than four 
times. More than half of the boys and 62 
per cent of the girls do not go oftener than 
once a week.—School and Society. 


ENGLISH educators have become very enthu- 
siastic over the Dalton Laboratory Plan, so 
called because it is a Dalton, Mass. develop- 
ment. 3,000 British schools have already put 
the plan into operation. Under the Dalton 
Pian class room recitations are abolished. In- 
stead, workshops or laboratories fully equipped 
for a special subject are substituted. Each 
laboratory has its own teacher, a specialist 
whenever available, whose function is to an- 
swer questions, make suggestions and exercise 
a necessary oversight of all work done. It is 
no part of the teacher’s task to hold the pupils 
up to the performance of a given lesson or to 
cram knowledge into their heads whether they 
will or no. The flower and fruitage of the 
plan is developing in the children, the wish 
and the will to learn. 


THE city of Scranton has adopted the regu- 
lation that the satisfactory completion of two 
years’ work in physical education is neces- 
sary for graduation from the high school. 





READING NOTICES 


No pastime is more fascinating and valu- 
able than the making of scrapbooks. The 
child pastes pictures to amuse himself on 
rainy days; the school girl pastes her dance 
programs and the thousand odds and ends 
dear to a girl’s heart in her stunt book. The 
young athlete secretly pastes press notices 
of games, tournaments and meets in a book 
which he cons behind closed doors; the house- 
wife clips a new recipe from the morning pa- 
per and pastes it in that flour bethumbed cook- 
book which is fragrant with “sugar and spice 
and everything nice;” the traveler pastes his 
snaps in the album with which he amuses him- 
self and bores his friends; even at the White 
House the items of particular interest to the 
President are clipped from hundreds of news- 
papers daily and pasted on yellow sheets so 
that the President may quickly lay his finger 
on the pulse of public opinion with respect to 
any question. hat do you paste in your 
scrapbook? Jokes or poems or cartoons or 
stock quotations or the changing personnel of 
your favorite ball teams? We, too, have our 

t scrapbook and besides we paste the SCHOOL 

OURNAL dummy. Cultivate the scrapbook 
habit. It needn’t be a sticky, messy process 
if you use Gluey Paste (advertised herein). 
It comes in a tube and never need touch any- 
thing but the paper it’s to glue. It smells 


good and a little bit of it sticks more staunchly 
than burdock burs on your Sunday suit. 

The University of Colorado at Boulder, Colo- 
rado, offers many vacation pleasures in addi- 
tion to a strong program of work to the sum- 
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mer student. Mountain recreation under Uni- 
versity sponsorship with a member of the fac- 
ulty and capable assistants carrying out a 
schedule of sixty trips at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with comfort and safety, short hikes 
and steak frys, week-end climbs to the range 
peaks and automobile trips to points of inter- 
est, such as the Rocky Mountain National Park 
and Central City, are scheduled each week. 
The annual Arapahoe Peaks and Glacier trip, 
on which more than 140 went in 1923, will be 
made on July 4. Long’s Peak, higher than 
Pike’s, will be climbed in August and a trip 
across the Continental Divide will be made 
during the second term. 


F. E. COMPTON AND COMPANY, 58 East 
Washington Street, Chicago, make an attrac- 
tive proposition to teachers for summer work. 
For the past two years they have been pub- 
lishing Compton’s Pictured Encylopedia, a set 
of books which required 5 years and cost $450,- 
000 to prepare. This company recruits most 
of their saleswomen from the school field, of- 
fering them employment during the summer 
vacation months. 


ETHEL K. NISTLE of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, had a vacation which proved decidedly 
profitable. Miss Nistle was interested by an 
advertisement of the S. L. Weedon Company 
which appeared in her April teacher journal. 
The result was that she made $585 during her 
summer vacation selling The New Student’s 
Reference Work. 





CONTRIBUTORS’ COLUMN 


Nelson P. Benson, Superintendent of the 
Schools of Lock Haven, is the author of the 
article “What Shall Take the Place of the In- 
stitute?” Dr. Benson is also author of a text 
in civil government entitled Our Government. 
For 11 years prior to assuming his present 
position, he was head of the English Depart- 
ment and professor of history of education at 
the Lock Haven State Normal School. During 
his four years as administrator of the schools 
of Lock Haven he has inaugurated many im- 
provements. He established a four year in- 
dustrial school on the part-time co-operative 
basis, departmentalized all the work in the 
elementary school above the second grade; 
established a health program and organized 
a junior high school. He has granted only 
eight general employment certificates this year. 
In addition to school administration Dr. Ben- 
son is vice president of the Clinton County 
Boys Scout Council and Chairman of the Court 
of Honor. 


Paul J. Cook, author of “The Orchestra in 
the Small High School,” is a graduate of the 
University of Pittsburgh and is now working 
for his master’s degree at that university. He 
is instructor in history and economics at Se- 
wickley High School and ably demonstrates 
his versatility by taking charge of the work 
in music and dramatics. For two and a half 
years Mr. Cook supervised the Americaniza- 
tion work in the industrial plants at Bridge- 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS, by Graham A Laing, Prof i Administration 
and Finance, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 


The United States Bureau of Education and the Federal Board for Vocational Education both 
highly recommend the teaching of Economics in all high schools. The subject is rapidly becoming 
an integral part of every school curriculum. 

An Introduction to Economics is not a condensed college text, but is a text written especially 
for the secondary school. It is readable to a high degree, is easily within the grasp of high school 
pupils, is modern, and teachable. 

The book has already met with a hearty reception in hundreds of schools. It will solve for you 
the problem of teaching Economics. 

Bound in cloth; 454 pages, $1.40 


ESSENTIALS OF COMMERCIAL LAW, by Wallace H. Whigam, Shurz High School, Chicago 

This book is rapidly becoming a favorite because of its simplicity of presentation and strong, 
practical constructive work to develop knowledge and application of principles. 

The chapters are short and subdivided so as to make assignments easy. All the material in 
each chapter is so closely related and so skillfully coordinated that it is easily assimilated and 
readily recalled. 

Topicai outlines appear at the beginning of each chapter;-a recapitulation and test questions 
at the end. The book is complete in every detail, but the non-essentials have been eliminated. It is 
the ideal text for use in commercial courses. 

Bound in cloth; illustrated; 392 pages, $1.40 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION, by J. Anton deHaas, Professor, Foreign 
Trade, New York University 

Presents in an unusually interesting and readable manner, a comprehensive view of business 
organization and management. It deals with such subjects as Financial Institutions, Marketing, 
Selling and Advertising, Foreign Trade, etc. 

This text will put the finishing touches to the commercial courses in both public and private 
schools, and will prepare graduates to cope intelligently with the problems that must be met in 
order to gain advancement. 

Business Organization is a book for the manager and the youngest employee—in fact, it contains 
knowledge of vital importance to every individual engaged in business or commercial enterprise. 

Bound in cloth; illustrated; 353 pages, $1.40 
Write our nearest office for further information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 

















THE NAME “THORNDIKE” 


stands in the educational world for the best and newest methods of mathematical 
instruction. The wise teacher selects THORNDIKE ARITHMETICS because she 
knows they incorporate sound teaching principles with successful schoolroom practices. 


Three Arithmetics for the Grades 
These books prepare for the problems of life, utilize the child’s interests, and 
stimulate clear thinking. 
Thorndike Exercises 
Teachers’ Edition, Pupils’ Edition (5 Books Each) 
Pupils do their work in these books and save time and eyestrain due to copying 
figures. 
New Methods in Arithmetic 


This book is for teachers and normal-school students. It gives practical help in 
training toward the best methods of instruction. 


NUMBER HELPS 


Lockhart, Eldredge, and Brown 
Games, rimes, songs, sense-training exercises, and progress tests are included in 
this attractive book to be used by teachers of kindergarten and the first four grades in 
the early teaching of number work. 


Please send for further information 


RAND MCNALLY AND COMPANY 
42 E. 22d Street (Dept. E-97), New York 
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PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL 
1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HEALTH HABITS 


Suggestions for Developing Them in School Children 


A book containing 22 lessons based on the Eight Health Rules. 
follow-up handwork and literature to supplement the lessons. 


Included with it are patterns for 
Price $1.00. 


PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL 
503-4 Nixon Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 














FOR THAT THROBBING 


NERVOUS HEADACHE 


massage the temples 
with cooling, soothing 


“Ientholalum 


Write tor tree sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 











SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M_D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know’ 
What every parent should know 
noe pages—many illustrations 
contents, & commendations, on request. 


AMERICAN PUB. B. CO., “S20 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 





Postpaid 
Mailed { a plain 











port, Connecticut. The conclusions he reaches 
in his article in this issue are the result of 
his own work with a small orchestra. 


Carter W. Trow, author of “The Value of 
Latin in Education,” graduated from Erie 
High School in 1880. After spending two years 
in the mining districts of Colorado, he com- 
pleted the course of study at the Pennsylvania 
State Normal School at Edinboro. He then 
taught four years in Erie county, and served 
as principal for four years in the schools of 
North Girard and Girard. In 1893 he became 
a member of the faculty of Erie High School, 
where he is now nearing the end of his thirty- 
first year as teacher of Latin. His motto has 
always been, “Business before Pleasure.” In 
nearly thirty-nine years of teaching, he has 
never lost a day on account of his own health. 
It is his intention to retire at the end of the 
present school year, and to devote to reading, 
reflection and recreation whatever years re- 
main to him. 





NECROLOGY 


Constantin Von Sternberg, one of the coun- 
try’s most illustrious composers, died at his 
home in Phii. delphia, April 1. Mr. Von Stern- 
berg in his early life was a leading concert 
pianist. From the founding of the Sternberg 
School of Music thirty-eight years ago, he re- 
mained a director and teacher. 


Elvira Y. Speakman, for many years a teach- 
er in the West Chester Normal School, died 
April 4 at West Chester. 


Jane Leonard, known to thousands of the 
alumni and students of the Indiana State Nor- 
mal School, died on April 5 at her home in 
Indiana. She was 83 years old and had been 
preceptress of the school for forty years. Miss 
Leonard retired -from her active duties three 
years ago. 


CALENDAR 


May 4-11, Music Week 

5-9, International Kindergarten Union, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

5-10, Twenty-eighth annual convention of 
the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

6-9, Western Arts Association, Dayton, 

Ohio 

11, Mother’s Day 

14-16, Ninth Annual Engineering Exten- 
sion Convention, Pennsylvania State 
College 

15-17, Eastern Arts Association, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 

16, 17, American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences, President L. S. Rowe, 
Pan American Union, Philadelphia . 

18, International Good Will Day 

sane 14, Flag Day 

29-July 4, National Education Association 

Convention, Washington, D. C. 
August 11-15, Superintendents’ Week, Penn- 
sylvania State College 





William Wrigley, Jr., the successful chew- 
ing gum magnate, talking with a smoking-car 
audience the other day, was telling the others 
how much a year the chiclet people spent for 
advertising. 

“But, Mr. Wrigley, everybody talks about 
and chews Spearmint. Your demand is steady 
and growing. Isn’t it a waste to continue 
spending so many hundred thousand dollars 
a year in publicity?” one of his auditors asked. 

The Spearmint king thought a moment and 
then replied: 

“My friend, if I were to stop advertising, it 
would be just like taking the engine off this 
train. It would slow down and after a little 
while stop. Advertising is the locomotive of 
business, and if jyou don’t have it, business 
comes to a stop.” 


























Modern Books on the Basal Subjects 





Manly-Bailey-Rickert Lessons in English 
Watson and White’s Modern Arithmetics 


The Kendall Readers 
Bourne and Benton’s United States History 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


231-245 West 39th Street - - - NEW YORK CITY 




















I, C. S. Pamphlet Texts for Schools 


The Trade, Technical and Busi- There are more than 2,500 pam- 
ness Texts used by the International phlets in the series covering every 
Correspondence Schools are also conceivable subject. Nearly three 


million dollars has been spent in the 
used by more than three hundred preparation of these texts and more 


and fifty schools and colleges in the than $100,000 is spent yearly in 
United States and Canada. keeping them up to date. 


Write for Descriptive Catalogs 
“INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO., Box 9297 Scranton, Penna. 























Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—engaged in a work that capitalizes your teach- 
ing experience and offers unusual financial returns? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 
have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this Spring and Summer. These positions are paying 


other teachers from 
$200 to $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, three years of teaching experi- 
ence, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in gvod health. Positions will be filled in the order 
applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifications who can work longest. Give 
age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. P. V.5, S. J. GILLFILLAN, Garland Bldg., Chicago, IIlinois 


eee eee ——Eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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Special to Teachers 


In Need of Financial 
Assistance 





Nearly everyone at some.time has use for extra money to tide him over an emergency. 
Some borrow from banks. Many haven’t banking connections and do not care to ask 
friends to endorse for them. Statistics show that only 15 per cent of the American people 
deal with banks. 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, appreciating the above facts, some years ago pro- 
vided a law regulating the making of small loans to take care of the other 85%. 


The PEOPLES FINANCE SERVICE COMPANY with offices in several Pennsylvania 
cities operates under this law and makes loans in sums from $10 to $300. These loans 
are made without the publicity usually connected with the establishing of credit and are 
made to suit the convenience of the borrower. 


TEACHERS regularly employed may obtain a loan on their own note without endorser 
or delay, and without the embarrassment of having their dealings known to anyone. 
The loan may be repaid in small monthly installments together with interest which is 
computed on unpaid balances of principal. In other words, you pay only for what you 
have and the actual time you keep it. 


If it is inconvenient for you to call personally at one of our offices, write the nearest 
one and loan will be arranged by mail. No charge for explanation. 





Peoples Finance Service Co. 


Under State Regulation 


Saale Metzger Bld gp crc Trust Bld "lis Park Building, 
a8 vatest Street &. Mate and Dekalb Stress, 5th Ave. & Smithfield St. 
saath "a be iain wt North Pitt St., Room 5, 
SE SN, ADEA panane, ath aes Nato Bask 


p= Bankers Bldg., 
1317 Walnut Street, 207 Wyoming Avenue, 
EASTON PHILADELPHIA WILKES-BARRE 

410 Northampton 8t., Room 2, 2 West Chelten Avenue, 96 South Main 8t., Room 24, 
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The Victrola and 
Victor Records are 
now a part of the 
regular school-room 
equipment of over 
11,000 American 


cities. 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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4 i Ria? Se 
A CLASS IN MUSIC APPRECIATION 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








tie A 
TYPEWRITING WITH THE VICTROLA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENT STUDY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 











a 


y A MUSIC AND GEOGRAPHY CORRELATION LESSON 


MHS MASTER'S \OICE™ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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hat are the Fundamentals 


of Education ? 


HE cry of the so-called practical 
educator to-day is “Stick to the 
fundamentals! Out with fads and frills!” 
Fine! We agree. For what is more 
fundamental than music? MUSIC was 
the basis of education centuries before 
the three R's were known! 

Rightfully enough, it is only a thor- 
ough grounding in the three R's and 
vocational training that prepares for 
adequately sustaining life. But true 
education has come to mean so much 
more than a preparation for making a 
living. It must prepare for complete 
living. The modern school is more 
than a mere workshop. Only insofar as 
it makes ready for both earning a living 
and appreciating the finer values of life 
—music, art, literature—does it fulfill 
its mission. 


Music in the school vitalizes, illumi- 
nates, and correlates with many other 
subjects: literature, history, geography, 
commercial studies, mythology, physical 
education, nature study, and hygiene. 
It fosters all the educational processes 
that are the desideratum of the so-called 
practical subjects. It SECURES atten- 
tion, interest, mental discipline, partici- 
pation, and expression, THROUGH 
sense perception, emotional response, 
and instruction, STIMULATING imagi- 
nation, discrimination, concentration, 
and interpretation, LEAVING a re- 
sidium of knowledge, culture, poise, 
and power. 

What other one subject can do so 
much ?— And. fully possible with the 
Victrola in the classroom. 


Educational Department 


It will be appreciated. 
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The reduced price level on Cantilever Shoes 
has proven decidedly popular. 
‘comfort and good looks being maintained, the 
new lower prices make Cantilever Shoes a 
wise and economical purchase. 


The quality, 














Walk to the Tune of May 


Mild, glorious days. Birds and nature sing the song of May. 
The landscape grows bright as gay flowers lend their colorful beauty. 
How much more you could enjoy it! 


Easy walking shoes add to the comforts of life. Whether on a 
May Walk, in class room, or at home, the flexibility of Cantilever 
Shoes will comfort you, encourage healthful circulation, and offer 
strengthening exercise to your foot muscles. 


The muscles which support the foot arch need the tonic of free circulation 
and the strengthening exercise afforded by the natural movements of the foot. 
Cantilever Shoes encourage this circulation and natural exercise; for the sole is 
flexible from toe to heel, and is shaped closely to the foot’s natural lines. 





Cantilever Shoes allow the toes to lie in 


their normal position. 


In appearance, Cantilevers are neat, trim 


and in accord with the styles of Spring. All 
Cantilever agencies make a feature of care- 
ful fittings. Ask the salesman to explain how 
Cantilever Shoes save wear on stockings. 


antilever 
Shoe 


CANTILEVER STORES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown—Mayer’s Cantilever Shoe Shop, 
Hamilton St. 

Altoona—S. Bendheim, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 

Butler—B. C. Huselton, 102 N. Main St. 

Carlisle—P. A. Garber. 

Chambersburg—Hutton’s 

Clarion—Arner’s. 

Coatesville—J. H. Hershey 

Connellsville—Hooper & Long 

Easton—Horace Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 

Erie—Weschler Co. 

Greensburg—L. Keck Co. 

Greensburg—Royer’s 

Greenville—N. N. Moss Co. 

Harrisburg—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 26 N. 
St. (2nd floor) 

Homestead—H. L. Little’s Shoe Store 

Honesdale—Sonner’s Boot Shop 

Huntingdon—J. H. Westbrook & Son 

Johnstown—E. Zang 

Kittanning—King Foreman Shoe Co. 

Lancaster—Boyd’s, 5 E. King St. 

Latrobe—Murray & Dunn 

Lewistown—Kemp Boot Shop, 4 Valley St. 

McDonald—Maurice H. Levison 

McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 

Meadville—A. I. Eldred 
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New Castle—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 229 E. 
Washington St. 

New Kensington—Miller Bros., 964 Fifth Ave. 

Oil City—Levi & Co. 

Osceola Mills—F. Hirsch & Son 

Philadelphia—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1932 Chest- 
nut St. 

Pittsburgh—Rosenbaum Co. 

Pittston—The Brown Shoe House 

Pottsville—Max Lewin 

Punxsutawney—J. B. Eberhart Co. 

Reading—S. S. Schweriner, 432 Penn Square 

Rochester—Morris Barnett & Son 

Sayre—H. C. Carl 

Scottdale—M. Miller & Bro. 

Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 

Shamokin—B. Hirsch, 416 E. Independence S8t. 

Sharon—Smith & Co. 

Tyrone—McConahy Shoe Co., W. 10th St. 

Uniontown—Royer’s 

Warren—Redding Shoe Co. 

Washington—Magerum & Campbell, 28 N.Main St. 

Wilkes-Barre—Martin F. Murray, 30 S. Main St. 

Wilkinsburg—J. G. Anderson & Son, 918 Wood St. 

Williamsport—John B. Irvin 

York—S. Grumbacher & Son, “The Bon Ton” 
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What Does the Future Hold for You? 


Suppose, just suppose, that you were overtaken by illness or accident, today, what 
would happen to your bank account? Could you keep it intact, or would you be compelled 
to wipe it out to pay the doctor and the nurse? But why suppose? Sickness and acci- 
dent are not mere supposition, but as inevitable as death itself. They come without warn- 
ing to young and old alike, and sooner or later they will come to you. 


The Educators Beneficial Association 
Home Office: LANCASTER, PA. 


accepts into membership ¢eachers only, and protects their most valuable asset—the time 
they spend in the school room. It will come to your assistance in time of financial need 
during illness just as it has come to the assistance of thousands of other teachers all over 
the United States. 


Read What THEY Say About the E.B.A. All Over the U.S.A. 


L. C. Smith, Philadelphia, Pa.—The efficiency with which you handled my claim receives my com- 
mendation. I shall recommend the Association as giving the greatest protection for the least expense. 

H. Augusta Edmunds, Hartford, Conn.—It is certainly a privilege and a consolation to be a member 
of a beneficial association that always does the square thing as you have done in all my dealings with you. 

Ella McIntire, Wilmington, Del.—It will give me great pleasure to assure all Wilmington teachers 
that the “‘Educators” keeps faith with its members. 

Anna V., Diehl, Portland, Oregon.—Your letter enclosing check for $317.50 reached me on Monday 
last. It was indeed a great surprise and pleasure for the Claims Committee to decide so favorably in my be- 
half, and I extend my great appreciation. 

Alma Witmer, Richmond, Va.—I cannot say enough hereafter in praise of the Association. 

Isabelle Grimm, Brooklyn, N. Y.—I beg to thank you for the benefit check which I received last 
Saturday. Sickness is not only dreary, but expensive, and I know now that I am glad I joined your Association 

EXTRACT FROM THE INSURANCE EXAMINER’S LAST REPORT 

“The Consulting and Advisory Board, as a survey of the list of Officers and Directors will disclose, con- 
sists of eminent scholars and educator leaders in their particular professions. Such a representative educational 
group evidences the fact that the Association is well managed.” 


Convince Yourself. Write Today. You Will Be Under 
No Obligations. 
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An Essential Qualification of 


Laboratory Equipment 
We Spare No Pains to Establish 


and Maintain the Highest 


STANDARD OF 
EXCELLENCE 


“Met er Department 


Acquaint Yourself With 
WELCH DEVELOPMENTS 


Wriue for Bulletin 


516. Orleans Street — i 


7 atalog 
of Welch Equipment 
is ready for you 
ASK FOR YOUR COPY | 





A Guarantee of 
SATISFACTORY PERFORMANCE 
With Every Welch Product 


Manufacturers, >. Importers and: ‘Exporters o of Sc ienth fic Ap yparatus 
— = “ cand School Supplies. 














THE 
Elson Runkel 
Method 


aims at Speed and Comprehension 
from the very first day, and hits what 
it aims at. 

Ask the Pittsburgh schools. 

Ask the Philadelphia schools. 94 
out of the 193 schools in Philadelphia 
use it. 

Ask hundreds of other schools all 
over Pennsylvania; they use it. 

If you do not, write us and let us 
help you. You deserve the best method 
quite as much as all these others. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 
5 W. 19th St. - New York City 








MOTIVATED 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


Hodge and Lee’s 


Elementary English: Spoken and 
Written 


This series of texts motivates oral 
and written composition through 
games, dialogues, dramatization, pic- 
ture study, clubs, and class activities 
based on the pupil’s native interests. 

Motivation does not apply alone 
to oral. and written composition, 
but also to the work in correct ex- 
pression, grammar, letter writing, 
word study, and other phases of 
English. 


This 1s the sertes which functions in 
the pupil’s daily habits. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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r—J. B. Lippincott Company] 


Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh Speller 


E. Horn and E. J. Ashbaugh 
The one text that combines individual attention to individual 
needs with full recognition of the way in which spelling is 
used and learned: the standard of eomparison. 


Modern Physiology, Hygiene and Health 


Mary S. Haviland 
These books build habits. They use all approaches, they 
motivate review, they associate practice with everyday life, 
and beyond all other texts, they interest. 


Applied Arithmetic 


N. J. Lennes and Franois Jenkins 
A series built on long experience and proven principle, sim- 
plifying and applying the subject and giving the teacher the 
maximum of help. They produce accuracy. 


Science for Boys and Girls 


M. Louise Nichols, Ph.D. 
A one-year course in General Science for Junior High School 
years. To an inductive organization which builds pedagogy 
on interest it adds a n emphasis on the study and 
appreciation of nature. 


Our Country’s Leaders 


Walter Lefferts, Ph.D. 
A hero-story history for early grammar grades, this text 
aims through colorful narrative and vigorous detail at in- 
creased sympathy rather than fact assimilation, and awakes 
a genuine thirst for history. 


Lippincott’s Silent Reading for Second Grade 


Ethel M. Hale 
A scientific approach through factual material to the ele- 
ments of comprehension, organization, recall and useful speed. 
The vocabulary is based on scientific studies. A practical 
adaptation of new methods in reading. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
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Le HILADELPHIA 





We _ alone since - 
ihe World War & 
have been preseni- 
ed International 
Exposiiion Gold 
Medal awards 
covering our 
eniire line of 
School Ari Producis 
INsIsy On Our Ma~ 
jerials when you 
wani the besi 

THE AMERICAN CRAYON 

COMPANY 





SANDUSKY: OHIO ~ NEW YORK 





Teaching Charts 


OF NATIONAL REPUTATION 


McConnell’s Anatomical, Physiological and Hygiene 
Chart, Lithographed in full colors, based on Gray’s 
Anatomical Works. Covers the subjects thoroughly. 
20 pages, 32 x 44 inches. On heavy map paper, edges 
bound with muslin. Price with adjustable steel stand 
GP TOlGings WG}I-DEGOREE 6 6.66eds-oescomnsnnesess $12.00 
Same, mounted on cloth, price with stand .... $18.00 


McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart. Primary Reading, 
word and object method combined, Phonics, Primary 
Arithmetic, Primary Drawing, Penmanship, Litho- 
graphed large and clear on strong paper edged with 
linen. 40 pages, 32 x 44 inches, price with adjustable 
steel stand or folding wall-bracket .......... $10.50 


A. B. C. Primary Chart. 48 pages of Alphabet and 
Primary Reading, Primary Numbers and Script. The 
most primary chart made. Pages 22 x 32; large clear 
type. Price with stand or bracket ............ $8.50 
McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart. An effective 
and most attractive means of presenting first principles 
of arithmetic. Lithographed in full colors, 32 pages, 
32 x 44 inches, edged with cloth. Price with adjust- 
able steel stand or folding wall bracket ........ $10.50 


Prices include postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money refunded without question. Descriptive circu- 
lars of any of these charts sent upon request. 


McCONNELL SCHOOL MAP COMPANY 
Dept S., 213 Institute Place - - CHICAGO 


“‘Most Widely Used School Maps in America’”’ 











MY CLASS IN 
COMPOSITION 


A Teacher’s Diary 


By JULIEN BEZARD 


Translated by Phyllis Robbins; Introduction by 

Rollo Walter Brown 
A glance through Mr. Bezard’s book will richly 
reward every teacher of English, because he has 
accomplished the seemingly impossible in 
transferring to the printed page all the vivid- 
ness characteristic of a wide-awake class with- 
out any of the triviality that invariably accom- 
panies most recitations. The reader cannot fail, 
therefore, to find in these chapters fresh in- 
spiration from the observation of a master 
teacher at work on a practical solution of the 
world-wide problem of how to make our young 
people think clearly and express themselves 
adequately. 





Price, $2.50 postpaid 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2 Randall Hall - - Cambridge, Mass. 
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TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS for TEACHERS Great Opportunities 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. for Advancement 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut 8t. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 
or 


A reliable Teachers’ Agency is the 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 1201 House Bldg., \ most modern, surestand business- 
seen “ra So like way for the progressive teach- 

Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg., er to secure the advancement he 
Helen Houghton, Sec’y. or she deserves. 


Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg., 
Ruby M. Tuthill, Mgr. 
Indiunapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat'l City Bank Bidg., a Y > sara Fee 

Belle Fishback, Sec’y. o Charge to Employer 

No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to & Peres 


Schools—Many TEACHERS WANTED for choice 
positions. Our connection with Pennsylvania 


school work covering forty years en- 
ables us to give high class service to 


MANY G00D TEACHING POSITIONS both teachers and kul officials. 




















FOR NEXT FALL ’ 
In Penna., N. J., Del., Md. and N. Y. CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
Free Enrollment JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
MODERN TEACHERS BUREAU 202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 
1002 Market Street PHILADELPHIA 
Member of the National Association of THE FRANKLIN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Teachers’ Agencies 


303 Wesley Bldg., 17th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia 


American Teachers’ Bureau FOUR PER CENT COMMISSION 


HARRIET tee agin nnncadbctsioscerpeliggg A No registration fee Discount of 5 per cent. for 
957 Union Trust Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. No interest charge cash payment of commission 
“Educational Placement Specialists’’ Commission payable in three installments 


TEACHERS 























AGENCY 










CHICAGO MINNEAPOLI 
Before April First.64 E.Van Buren St. Globe Bldg. 








i KANSAS CITY MO. 
Flatiron Bldg. N.Y. Life Bldg. 
BALTIMOR COLUMBUS; 0. 
211. Calvert St. We place BE. Long St. 


PITTSBURG PA. 7ea@chers ANE, WASH. 
$130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


scm, WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


al h 
) e 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
“I want promotion and salary.’’ Through the “‘Albert”’ 
many thousands have sought and found. Why not you? 
Send for booklet ‘Teaching as a Business.” Best schools 


39th YEAR our clients. 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane 











SCHERMERH ORN TEARS ce A saprion en hs 


has.W. Mulford, Pro 














Branch Offices: ister only reliable can- 
Established 1855 Cleveland’ Okig —sdidates. Services free to 


406 Union Trust Bldg. ° ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. school officials 
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The Fableny i in Michigan 
but the Service is Local to you | 


5 1 Branch Offices and Distributing Organizations 





—geographically located to supply the country’s 
School Furniture needs efficiently —place the 
resources of our Grand Rapids factory at your service. 


All of these Organizations maintain intimate contact with 
the Home Office, which, through its corps of technically 
qualified specialists, is prepared to make practical sugges- 
tions and offer intelligent advice concerning School Seating 
as applied to Class Room, Study Room, Lecture Room, and 
Auditorium. 


Our comprehensive line, previously developed to the high- 
est point of efficiency for standard requirements, has as 
the result of expert study been adapted to meet the new 
seating problems incident to Junior High Schools, the so- 
called “Platoon” System, and other current Educational 
and Administrative changes. 


Conveniently situated Warehouses in principal cities are 
adequately stocked to meet both ordinary and emergency 
demands. 


And so, while the factory is in Michigan, “American” 
Service is actually Local to you. 


American Seating Company 
General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


N. Snellenburg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., State Distributors 


| 
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Send 
for this 


FREE 
Book 


if you are 
interested 

in 
Summer 
Work 







ASUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure This 
Vacation for a Profitable 
Summer of Travel 





Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 





Women teachers wanted to travel during 
the summer vacation. Salary to start, with 
all railroad fare paid. Interesting work 
along school lines offering splendid chance to travel; 
business training and good income assured. Those 
who can start earliest and work longest given 
preference. Pleasant summer territory open. Sev- 

teachers last summer averaged $500 for their 
summer vacation. This may lead to a successful per- 
manent business career for you. 


FREE BOOKLE If interested, write for our 

free 20-page booklet, de- 
scriptive of the Weedon Company, its work, its person- 
pe and its opportunities, together with our personal 
etter. 


Give full particulars concerning age, education and 
time you can start work, in first letter. 





Address Dept. 5 


The S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 











VITALIZE 
YOUR ENGLISH 


by using 


Deffendall’s 
Junior English Course 
and thereby apply the project method and 


socialized-classroom activity to 
your school work 


Book I, Grades VII-VIII............ $ .70 
Book fi, Grade US... 06.666 cc secs. -80 
Complete in one volume........... 1.00 


Ten projects to a year 
Plenty of Grammar 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
221 EAST 20th ST., CHICAGO 




















Texts of Proved Merit 


ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE HABITS 
Charters, Betz, and Cowan 


The habit-forming series. Contains more 
games, drills, and exercises for the fixa- 
tion of correct language habits than any 
other series. Instructions to pupils un- 
varyingly definite, specific, pe stated in 
the simplest language. 


THE ANDERSON ARITHMETICS 


Books in which every carefully charted 
step tends to strengthen the pupil’s self- 
confidence; which save the teacher’s en- 
ergy by providing all the necessary foun- 
dation material; which concentrate upon 
the difficult phases of arithmetic so that 
results are bound to follow. 


THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER 
Starch and Mirick 


Not just an ordinary speller, but a series 
which motivates the work most interest- 
ingly for the pupil and which provides 
the teacher with a complete outline of 
modern methods in teaching spelling. 





SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 





Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisera. It will be appreciated. 
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The LITTLE GIANT 
BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


S efficient in all respects, non-breakable and 
operated by a Universal Motor adapted to 
any and all electric currents. It is provided 

with nine feet of Underwriter’s Lamp Cord made 
fast to a Universal Plug ready to attach to any 
convenient lamp socket. Is complete and ready 
for use. Will be sent by Parcel Post to any part 
of the United States, packed in a neat carton box. 
Guaranteed against any and all mechanical de- 
fects and to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction or money refunded. Price 
$32.50. 

We are sure you will agree with us that every 

Successful and Modern School will not be with- 
out this little Aristocrat. 


THE NEW SIMPLEX HAND OPERATED aS SS 
See See Manufactured by 











Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory device for JAMES LYNN COMPANY , 
schools which do not have electric current. Satis- Dept. S. 14 E. Jackson Boulevard 
faction in every respect guaranteed. Price, $28.00. CHICAGO ILLINOIS 

















| GEMS from GLUEY | 





C is for cutouts 
The children all like. 
Paste them with Gluey, 
It always sticks tight. 











A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate added to cold water is 
delightfully refreshing. Exhaust- 
ion and weariness disappear, 
strength and endurance increase. 
The tonic action of Horsford’s 

Acid Phosphate, with its purity 
and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: 
A teaspoonful three times a day 
in a glass of cold water. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


AU Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R. I. 


Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers. It will be appreciated. 


D means that daily | 
A paste’s in demand; 
Specify GLUEY 


And keep it on hand. 

















Send ro Cents for Big Handy Tube 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS Dept. 107 OHIO 





Hit 
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Two Unexcelled Series 





Pearson and Kirchwey’s 
Essentials of English 
Lower Grades 64 cents Middle Grades 84 cents Higher Grades $1.00 


Its selections from literature exercise a real influence on the pupil’s use 
of English; they appeal to his imagination, mean something in his play 
and give him a reason for his work. 

Its models inspire the pupil with self-confidence, arouse his suiiliiies and 
store his mind with literary gems. 

Its use of repetition develops good habits in speech and writing. Even 
punctuation is made interesting. 

The coherent, thorough manner in which every topic is treated results 
in the pupil’s acquiring a definite, working knowledge of the essentials 
of good English. 


Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 
Published in a Two-Book and a Three-Book Edition 


We believe that these books provide better drill and discipline in 
the fundamental processes and more skillful application of arithmetical 
principles to present-day problems than has been given in any previous 
series of arithmetics. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THESE BOOKS 


The equal stress on drill and applications. 


The emphasis they place on the correct interpretation of problems and 
on the choosing of the shortest methods for their solution. 


The training they give in the making of mental estimates and in the 
checking of results. 


Their groups of related problems which center about a situation for a 
subject in which the pupils have a real personal interest. 


The way in which they relate such technical subjects as commission, 
insurance, taxes, stocks, etc., to the personal experience or observation 
of boys and girls. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 





Don’t forget to mention the Pennsylvania School Journal when writing to advertisers It will be appreciated. 

















